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THE WEEK. 


THE war in South Africa—with the single exception 
of the publication of Lord Roberts’ despatches—has 
furnished little food for comment during the current 
week. On the roth instant—that is more than ten days 
before the appearance of these lines—it was already 
known in London that a small force composed of local 
irregulars had been cut off at Wepener. Atthe moment 
of going to press it is not yet certain whether the 
enemy has broken up from before this position or no. 
A premature telegram to that effect was published on 
Wednesday, but on the following day a despatch from 
Lord Roberts, though it characterised the Boer attack 
as “ slackening,” gave no hint of the retirement of our 
opponents. Meanwhile two columns are supposed to 
be advancing to the relief of the colonials from Redders- 
burg and Rouxville collectively. 


THE strange delays which our commanders in 
South Africa suffer in all their movements is a matter of 
active comment. Were it but the preparation of an 
advanced base that was in question the situation would 
be sufficiently difficult to understand, but when there is 
added to this general difficulty the particular cases of 
General Gatacre’s failure to reach Reddersburg in time, 
the portentously long journey of the Cameron High- 
landers over a few miles of railway in the same affair 
and of the column at present marching to the relief of 
Wepener taking three days to cover seventeen 
miles it is evident that we are given an imperfect 
account of the state of the communications. The 
mobility of the army under Lord Roberts is at the 
present moment lower than that of any force 
existing—for ill-disciplined bodies are always mobile 
of their nature, while no trained force of any 
great European army would find itself reduced to 
impotence under such conditions. For some reason or 
other—we are not told what—a march of eighteen miles 
by men who carry nothing on their backs is described 
as a feat, sixty miles of railway take from ten to twenty- 
three hours to cover, six or seven miles a day is the rate 
of progress of any large force when it proceeds to the 
relief of a beleaguered garrison. 


ALL this question of mobility—or rather immo- 
bility—is discussed to the full in the daily Press, but 
very rarely to any purpose. The strategic, as distin- 
guished from the tactical, mobility of an army lies in 
the powers of the individual soldier. He must be able 
to march long distances, carry a heavy weight and be 
subjected to a discipline which forces out of men the 
double of what they can do under civilian conditions. 
To imagine that mobility is acquired merely by mounting 
men or by depending on any swift form of conveyance 
is folly. The least dependence upon mechanical aid 
ties an army, and the presence of the mounted arms 
is like that of any auxiliary factor in a problem ; up to 
a certain point they are an aid, beyond it an encum- 
brance. It is, indeed, true that an army entirely 
composed of cavalry and mounted infantry has a 
permanent irregular mobility far superior to a trained 


troop of infantry. But it is (as the Boers are) far more 
fearful for its communications than any other kind of 
force, cannot act together in large numbers and is quite 
useless for any form of attack. Mobility is in the knap- 
sack and the legs. The Roman soldier carried sixty 
pounds weight, the French linesman carries fifty-seven. 
What do our men carry beside their rifles and ammuni- 
tion pouches in South Africa ? 


On Wednesday the Man in the Street—or, rather, 
the Bourgeois at the breakfast-table—was not a little 
startled to find Lord Roberts’ report on Spion Kop 
printed at length in his morning paper. In this report 
Lord Roberts acted as a Commander-in-Chief should 
after defeat. He apportioned the blame justly—to Sir 
Redvers Buller for slackness, to Sir Charles Warren for 
changing his plans without informing his chief, and to 
Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft for the abandonment of the 
position. What is remarkable and blameworthy is not 
the action of Lord Roberts in criticising his subordinates, 
but the inexplicable “move” of the Government in 
publisining such a dispatch at suchatime. This Cabinet 
has been notoriously weak: its weakness was never more 
apparent than during the critical debates in Parliament 
which the recess has just closed ; but that it would stoop 
to “sounding public opinion” at a moment and in a 
matter which especially concerns an executive in time 
of war was not expected by any one. It is a little 
humiliating and very deplorable to be so governed. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at 
Bristol on Thursday, said that if the war did not last 
beyond the natural life of the present Parliament, the 
Government would not appeal to the constituencies 
until the people were in a position to judge the policy 
which Ministers were prepared to recommend. More 
faith will be placed in Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s pro- 
phecies than in those of Mr. Lowther, who threatened 
us the other day with an Election this year; but pro- 
bably the Government is really quite uncertain. If Mr. 
Chamberlain were not getting used to it by this time, 
he might resent his colleague’s emphatic declaration 
that a Zollverein scheme had no place in practicable 
Imperial federation, 


THERE are three things in Sir Henry Fowler’s 
speech to his constituents on Thursday which cannot be 
passed over in silence. The first is the extraordinary 
argument (extraordinary, we mean, in the mouth of so 
distinguished a statesman) that if you disapprove of this 
war you are insulting the soldiers who are fighting your 
batiles. We are accustomed to hear such views from a 
good many critics, but it is astonishing to hear them 
from a man who in this very speech referred to Mr. 
Gladstone as his leader. Did Mr. Gladstone insult our 
soldiers in Afghanistan and in Zululand? We should 
have thought it was obvious that it is the duty of the 
soldiers to fight, that every Englishman admires 
and is proud of the bravery they have shown, and that 
such admiration does not absolve politicians from the 
duty of speech and criticism. 


Nor less remarkable is Sir Henry Fowler’s proof 
that the capitalists did not promote the war, The gold 
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mines, he says, are going to pay heavily. It is re- 
assuring to hear that “ there are no dissenting views in 
the House of Commons on this point.” But the men 
who seriously thought that Dr. Jameson could seize 
Pretoria with a thousand irregulars never dreamt that 
the Boers would hold out for six months against the 
British Army. Sir Henry Fowler offers us proof, not of 
their innocence, but of their stupidity. Thirdly, Mr. 
Gladstone is again labelled as a Liberal Imperialist on 
the strength of a famous and eloquent passage in one of 
his Midlothian speeches, every word of which every 
single Englishman would adopt as his own. Sir Henry 
Fowler might just as well quote a passage from Mr. 
Gladstone in defence of Christianity, and deduce from 
it that he was a Wesleyan or Roman Catholic. And it is 
curious that men who claim to be followers of Mr. 
Gladstone should have chosen for their title a name 
which Mr, Gladstone so cordially detested. 


Last Saturday night a Parliamentary paper was 
issued by the Foreign Office, with a correspondence 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. The correspondence shows how effectu- 
ally a civilised Power, if it will only condescend to use 
civilised methods, can secure its own interests and at 
the same time benefit the world. The American 
Government, it seems, approached every Great Power 
with a view to obtaining declarations that any territory 
such Power might secure in China should be left open 
to the trade of the world, and that no differential duties 
should be applied. Japan and all the Great Powers 
have signified their complete agreement with the 
American note, and their adhesion to the policy of the 
open door. 


THE open door has thus been secured without 
either the noise or the violence with which some of our 
politicians set to work to achieve that desirable end last 
year. It will be remembered that in the extraordinary 
confusions of last year our Government shifted from a 
policy of opening doors to one of creating spheres of 
influence. One day we decided to maintain the integrity 
of China. The next we resolved to show that we were 
just as clever as our neighbours in the art of acquiring 
ports and territory. The end of this tortuous and con- 
tradictory policy was to leave our Government in an 
extremely ridiculous situation and to leave matters in 
China in a most unsatisfactory and dangerous state. 
The success of the United States, on which that nation 
is to be heartily congratulated, removes one serious 
element of danger, for it is no longer possible to 
persuade Englishmen that a war in China will be good 
business or that there is any excuse for territorial 
acquisitions. The open door has always been our 
commercial interest, and as that is now guaranteed we 
need not saddle ourselves with territorial responsibilities, 
whatever other nations may hope to gain by imposing 
such a burden upon themselves. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has just appeared which 
registers a notable victory of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. r. Armitage, the head of the 
Friends’ Industrial Mission at Pemba, has been con- 
ducting a long controversy with Mr. Cave, the acting 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, with reference to the 
proper interpretation of the decree which professes to 
secure emancipation for such slaves as desire it. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge’s substitute is as little prejudiced in 
favour of freedom as his mag and he was pleased 
t» interpret Article IV. of the decree to mean that any 
slave who applied for his freedom should, before he 
was freed, find of his own accord a future employer 
who would pledge himself for the good behaviour of 
the applicant. This interpretation, according to the 
official view, “immensely checked vagrancy,” and 
though ‘‘ just at first . . . . it did cause a little 
delay in certain cases, as some of the slaves applying 








for freedom had not made any arrangement as to their 
future home,” still Mr. Cave declared that emancipation 


was not really retarded. Mr. Armitage, on the other 
hand, insisted that the result was to deny to many slaves 
all practical chance of freedom, for no employer would 
engage a slave as a free labourer till he was actually 
freed, and no slave could be freed till his future 
employer had engaged him. Even when an employer 
could be found who would go bail for his future freed- 
man, the latter only exchanged slavery for forced labour 
after the Rhodesian model. 


However, the Anti-Slavery Society applied to the 
Foreign Office, quoting Mr. Curzon’s promise in the 
House of Commons two years ago that any slave 
desiring treedom could apply to the Court, that his 
case “ must be settled at once upon the spot” and that 
“the only conditions exacted are the satisfactory 
establishment of the identity of the slave, and that he or 
she is the slave of a particular master.” In the face of 
this Lord Salisbury could only nige pe instruct his 
subordinates that their construction of the decree was 
improper, and that Article IV. “should not be inter- 
preted as laying any obligation on the slave to find 
someone to be responsible for his future good 
behaviour.” Mr. Cave cannot conceal his chagrin 
that a Zanzibar slave should be able to demand his 
certificate unconditionally, and prophesies a “ corre- 
sponding increase in idleness and crimes.” But some 
other method must now be found for instilling the gospel 
of work into black men who have had the temerity to 
want to be free under the British flag. 


THE Manchesler Guardian published on Tuesday a 
letter from the Special Correspondent of that paper at 
Capetown, which tells an extremely unpleasant story 
of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. The victim of 
this gross injustice was Mr. J. J. Michau, a member of 
the Kimberley Town Council, who contested Kimberley 
as a Bond candidate at the last election. The firm of 
which he is a member have for several years been 
attorneys to De Beers. Mr. Michau’s English tendencies, 
as well as his professional connection with De Beers, had 
made him for some time rather distrusted by the Bond 
party ; until Sir Alfred Milner’s statesmanlike policy 
threw him heart and soul into that organisation. Mr. 
Michau’s story illustrates the kind of thing which is 
being very generally done in the name of England and 
by way of pacifying South Africa. It is not difficult to 
judge how an obscure Dutchman fares at the hands of 
the authorities from the treatment which so prominent 
a colonist has received. 


Mr. Micnav’s story begins at the Modder River. 
On returning to his country house there after watching 
the battle he found it occupied by some officers, 
who promised to evacuate, not without explaining that 
they had taken it fqgr a Boer’s property, and that if he 
had not returned in time “ not a stick of it would have 
been saved.” Mr. Michau was assured that only officers 
had been there, but he missed some of his property, 
and on complaining he received back his gold sleeve- 
links and a watch and chain. He had the pleasure of 
dining with the officers at their invitation off his own 
ducks and pigeons. But Mr. Michau was only at the 
beginning of his troubles. On going to the Intelligence 
Department to ask if he might remain in camp and 
protect his property he was told to consider himself 
under arrest. He was then sent to Capetown and told 
that the Chief Staff Officer would inform him of the 
charge preferred against him. On arriving there he was 
sent toa convict prison. He asked repeatedly, but in 
vain, to see the Chief Staff Officer or his own legal 
adviser. At last, on December 22nd, he was allowed to 
see a lawyer, who advised him to make a habeas corpus 
application to the Supreme Court. This he did, but the 
same day he was ordered up country. After being 
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marched through the public streets with other suspects, 
and lodged in the common lock-up at De Aar, he finally 
arrived at the Modder River, and was told that he would 
be court-martialled in a few days—a very welcome piece 
of news. 


HE was soon to be disappointed. Next day he was 
told that his application to the Supreme Court stood in 
the way of his trial, and on withdrawing that applica- 
tion he learnt that flash-light messages from Kimberley 
had brought fresh charges and that his trial must be 
postponed. Lord Methuen agreed that he should be 
admitted to bail for £1,500, which he undertook to find. 
Next day Sir Alfred Milner telegraphed that bail must 
be refused. On January 2gth, after a preliminary 
examination by a magistrate, he was told that there was 
at presenti no evidence against him, and that he must be 
remanded. He was then lodged with native and other 
felons in the Hopetown Gaol until March 23rd, when he 
was released on the ground that full inquiry had proved 
that there was no evidence against him. Mr. Michau 
was thus in prison for five months without a trial. 


On Saturday last the Paris Exhibition, though 
incomplete in many details and especially in its decora- 
tions, was opened by President Loubet. The date was 
well chosen. The Parisians have always regarded Easter 
Sunday as the first great feast of the fine season ; public 
opinion would have opposed any public formality of this 
kind on any of the earlier days of Holy Week, and by 
choosing Saturday for the official ceremony the Govern- 
ment made Sunday the practical opening day from the 
point of view of the public. There were no political 
demonstrations worth recording: a natural burst of 
cheering as the Guard passed the Russian exhibit and 
the ringing of a peal by the Russian workmen were 
perhaps the only exceptions to this during the day. 
The unfinished state of the Exhibition has, however, 
been made the theme for a certain amount of recrimi- 
nation against the Cabinet on the part of the Opposition 
Press, and its success of a certain amount of jubilation 
on the part of the Governmental organs ; these little 
debates have not the importance that a third set of 
Parisian journalists, the foreign correspondents of our 
Press, seek to ascribe to them. 


On Wednesday a public memorial service was held 
in Notre Dame in Paris for the late Colonel Villebois- 
Mareuil. As the Minister of War had expressed the 
desire that officers of the garrison would attend in uni- 
form, the requiem was sung, naturally enough, before a 
large congregation, but there was no anti-English 
demonstration in the Parvis as some had feared there 
would be, and beyond a few cries of “ Vive l'Armée” 
the whole affair passed off quietly. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times makes this service the occasion 
of an attack upon Mr. Stead which one might be tempted 
to imagine the Times would not have been at the 
expense of having telegraphed to it, were it not for our 
previous experience in the case of Mr. Smalley’s attack 
on Mr. Bryce, and for the rapid translation which has 
failed to render M. Opper de Blowitz’s prose into our 
idiom. For that journalist is a master of the journalistic 
tongue of his adopted country. 


THE special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, who is investigating the Famine problem in 
India, has sent some important letters to that paper 
during the last week, and in one of them, published on 
Tuesday, he discusses the question of the famine rations. 
‘The figures which he gives are certainly calculated to 
excite some uneasiness, for whilst all would admit that 
every economy is wanted to keep alive five millions 
of people on the brink of starvation, there is an 
obvious danger that thrift may be carried so far as to 
defeat its own object. In the famine camps of the 


Poona Collectorate the normal weekly allowance has 
been reduced to fourteen pence, and the penal allow- 
ance (for gangs who are suspected of shirking work) to 
ten pence, whereas the allowance made for the food of 
convicts has recently been raised to 1s. 11d, _ It is clear 
that one of the chief dangers to be guarded against in 
this crisis is the danger of the spread of cholera in a 
famine-stricken population, and for this reason, if for no 
other, parsimony would be fatal. It is at moments like 
these that one realises but how much cause our 
millions of Indian subjects have to regret those military 
escapades on the frontier which have made so heavy a 
drain on India’s resources. 


WHEN the mail which arrived this week from Australia 
left Melbourne hopes were entertained that the terrible 
drought which had prevailed in New South Wales 
since 1895 was beginning to break up. Useful rain was 
then falling, and later telegrams report further downfalls. 
When the drought began it was more or less general 
throughout the whole of the vast island continent ; but 
a year ago it broke up altogether so far as Victoria was 
concerned, and partially in South Australia. But in 
New South Wales and Queensland it continued, and, if 
possible, with increased severity and more disastrous 
results. The mother colony is, from a pastoral point of 
view, by far the most important, and in 1894 had far more 
sheep than all the other Australian colonies put together. 
Her tlocksthen numbered no fewer than 64,000,000 sheep. 
Since that time these numbers have dwindled until now 
they barely reach 34,000,000. Of course these enormous 
aggregate losses mean very severe ones in hundreds of 
particular cases. Valuable flocks, which it had taken 
their owners a generation to bring to perfection—flocks 
which numbered from 50,000 to 200,000 each, have been 
simply annihilated. 


PerHaps the extent of the calamity will be 
more easily understood if we point out the reduc- 
tion which has taken place in the export of wool. 
Shrinkage followed shrinkage year by year from 1894, 
until the reduction compared with that year amounted 
in 1898 to no less than 314,000 bales. Most of this 
decrease was shown in the exports from New South 
Wales. The Australian wool year runs from July rst to 
June 30th, and experts expect that when the figures 
are made up for this year the exports from New South 
Wales will show another falling off, compared even 
with the small export last year, of 115,000 bales. 
Queensland, which comes next in importance to New 
South Wales as a sheep-owning and wool-exporting 
colony, is still suffering severely. Sheep are dying by 
the thousand, and the outlook is of the gloomiest 
character. It will require at least haif a dozen good 
seasons running before the stock of sheep in Australia, 
and especially in New South Wales, can approach what 
it was before this drought set in. 


THE new return for 1898-9, issued by the now 
defunct Education Department, shows that there are at 
present in England and Wales 20.064 Board and Volun- 
tary schools with over five and a half million scholars. 
Of these about a million are absent on average every 
morning and afternoon the schools open. Still the 
attendance shows a slight improvement upon that of the 
previous year. In 1897-8 the per-centage of average 
attendance was 81°96; it has now risen to 82°27. It is 
still much too low, and when every allowance has been 
made for the number of scholars excusably absent we 
are left to face the fact that the attendance laws are 
not sufficiently stringent and that they are often _ 
administered. A partial remedy is provided by the Bill 
recently introduced by Sir John Gorst, which raises from 
5s. to 20s. the maximum fine that can be inflicted upon 
offending parents ; but unless the attendance laws are 
more honestly enforced, no startling improvement is 
likely to ensue. 
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WHAT IS ENGLISH ? 


\ \ J E have been wondering for some time how long 

it would be before the nickname “ Pro- 
Boer” would grow into that of “ anti-English.” It was 
obviously only a question of time. A majority which 
represents “the virtual unanimity of the Empire” can, 
of course, afford to be magnanimous in such notice as 
it condescends to take of its opponents. But there are 
limits even to the “fine old virtue of magnanimity.” 
Mr. Courtney’s pedantic and old-fashioned dislike of 
the violent coercion of opinion has at last provoked 
the use of the more sinister title. It is not surprising, 
said the Times on Monday in discussing the “cant 
which is talked about public meetings” that “men who 
in no sense attempt to discuss English policy from an 
English standpoint ” should be refused a hearing, adding 
in a brilliant epigram, sometimes to be overheard in the 
pit of a music-hall, that they should go to Pretoria for 
an audience. 

We believe that as a rule there is too little rather 
than too much hard hitting in our politics, but we think that 
Englishmen who are so spoken of by their countrymen 
are entitled to know the grounds of the description. 
Nobody pretends that Mr. Herbert Spencer is in com- 
munication with President Kruger, that Dr. Spence 
Watson takes bribes, or that Mr. Courtney gave the 
Boers the plan of that mobile siege gun which has stood 
them in such stead in the campaign. If a man is 
corrupt, if he is thinking of something else than the 
public welfare when he speaks and acts, if his decisions 
in politics are regulated by the interests of his class, his 
friends or his creditors, rather than by those of the 
nation, then he deserves the title which the Times applies 
to Mr. Courtney and his followers, and he generally 
escapes it. Men of all sections in politics may fall into 
this category. But there is no insinuation of this kind 
against Mr. Courtney. And what grounds has any one 
for supposing that Mr. Lloyd George, to take the latest 
victim of our tolerant, but not imperturbable, human 
nature, attacks the policy of the Government from any 
such motive? If the mind of the nation is made up on 
the justice of this war as it has never been made up 
on any previous question, it surely stands to reason that 
a member of Parliament does not expect to make much 
capital out of the disagreeable and dangerous business 
of disputing the wisdom of so irrevocable a judgment. 
There is not much fun to be got out of brickbats unless 
you happen to be throwing them. The people who 
choose their pleasures in such amusements as Mr. Lloyd 
George enjoyed at Carnarvon are after all a small and 
almost negligible minority of selfish natures. And 
which is the more “ English” in spirit—to face a hostile 
crowd which attacks women as readily as men, and to 
run the risk of losing your seat, of blighting your 
political prespects for no other reason than that you 
think you owe it to your country to state your opinions ; 
or to teli the man who does this that he ought to go to 
Pretoria, and that there is no place for him in his own 
country? We fancy that England will remember with 
pride the display of her traditional quality which made 
Englishmen brave violence rather than be false to their 
convictions, and will recall with very different feelings 
the unmanly temper which challenged not the sanity of 
their judgment, but the patriotism of their motives. 

We should have thought that it was obviously 
possible for two men, equally sincere in their devotion 
to their country, to arrive at opposite conclusions on this 


as on other matters of public policy. It is a general 
assumption amongst supporters of the Government that 
it isnot. The Imperialist in argument always assumes 
everything. He begins by assuming that you agree with 
him and he ends by assuming that you are a traitor 
because you don’t. You either approve of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy or you and your standpoint are 
* anti-English.” 

The conclusion with which the Times dismisses “ the 
cant which is talked about public meetings” is exceed- 
ingly simple. Every one should have a hearing who is 
not anti-English. Every one is anti-English who dis- 
agrees with Mr. Chamberlain. And as nobody wants to 
break up meetings of Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters, 
every case of breaking up meetings in practice comes 
under the justification of the Times. Is this view the 
traditional English view of free speech ? 

Without applying the term “anti-English” to 
every one who disagrees with us, we hold strongly that 
there is a good deal which is both anti-English and 
un-English, not only in the conduct of the men who 
break up meetings and of those who condone it, but 
in the entire policy which has led to the war. For 
“English” means nothing unless it has some reference 
to the traditions and the individuality of England. If 
an Englishman is proud of the aggression of his country, 
he is proud of something which is not peculiar to 
England. If he rejoices, as a good many of our London 
journalists are entitled to rejoice, that he did his part in 
inciting his countrymen to extinguish two independent 
communities of white men, he finds satisfaction in a 
policy which England shares with Russia, Prussia, 
Turkey, and the Saracens. If he has helped to extend 
the power of marauding financiers, he has certainly 
done something to draw England away from the beaten 
track and the traditional lines of her historical policy. 
Above all, if he has condoned the Raid, made heroes of 
the chief actors, deprecated the payment of an indemnity 
to the Transvaal, and represented the whole transaction 
as a piece of romantic chivalry, he has taught his 
countrymen to admire qualities, such as forgery, lying, 
cowardice, bad faith, and financial greed, which nobody 
but the most ignorant and unscrupulous of Anglophobes 
has ever associated with the name of England. 

The Liberals who oppose the Government, and 
who hate the spirit which during the last few years has 
been driving their countrymen into courses which they 
regard as dangerous and dishonouring, have no reason to 
fear the results of an appeal to the standards and the 
traditions of England. Let us take one aspect of the 
England of history. For some generations our nation 
stood in the eyes of Europe for Nationalism. The 
names of Canning,, Byron, Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell—chief of all, that of Mr. Gladstone—were 
associated with that idealist movement which rescued 
the smaller States from despotism and gave a certain 
sacredness to the idea, the claims and the life of 
nationality. Nationalism has suffered a good deal at 
the hands of the jealousies, the ambitions, the new 
enthusiasms, which have given to the closing years of the 
century so dark and ominous a complexion for humanity 
And if Liberals wished to see in our policy in the Near 
East something of the spirit which they were proud to 
identify with the actions of their greatest statesmen in 
the past, they might be open to rebuke on the grounds 
of a rash and inconsiderate judgment, but to say that 
their standpoint was not English would have been the 
silliest of slanders. Last year enough of that old tradi- 
tion survived to make professors, politicians, men of 
letters and of science, in England as elsewhere, sad and 
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indignant over the extinction of the autonomy of Fin- 
land. Is there anything anti-English or un-English in 
the feelings of Liberals who are horrified and revolted 
by a course of ‘action which has made their country no 
longer merely a helpless spectator in the eclipse of a 
nationalist movement (as she was in the Graeco-Turkish 
war), no longer a sympathetic mourner over the destruc- 
tion of a guaranteed autonomy (as she was last year), but 
the agent herself of the destruction of the principle for 
which, in other days, she had made so stout a stand in 
Europe? This may be cant, as it may be cant to believe 
in freedom of speech, but it is the kind of cant which 
made a great part of English history, and a part which 
we fancy a great many Englishmen have no wish to 
forget. 

We are reminded by the publication of the corre- 
spondence which contains the good news of America’s 
successful efforts to secure the “open door” in China 
of another aspect of our policy during these years which 
seems to us anything but English. The extraordinary 
habit of alternating bluster with retreat has already 
brought us some humiliations. There are not many 
Englishmen who remember with pride that we with- 
drew our ships from Port Arthur at the peremptory 
dictation of Russia; an indignity which was in no way 
redeemed after our retreat by our petulant assertions 
that our ships had the best of rights to be there. Let 
us recall that incident, tue tone of the German 
despatches a few months ago, the impotence of our 
fleet to act on the coast of Crete three years ago, 
except as the instrument of the German Emperor’s 
selish ambition, and then recollect the exuberant 
enthusiasm with which some of our newspapers invited 
us to make war on two small Republics with a united 
population that was comparable to that of a respectable 
English borough, and with a militia which, these news- 
papers assured us, would never take the field. An 
England which picks its quarrels with the weak and 
makes all its concessions to fear may be the England of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and of the Times, but it is not the 
England of history, and we don’t think it will be the 
England of to-morrow. 

For the new idea of what is English is an exotic. 
It has come into our politics with the influence of a 
group of men who have no part in our traditions. They 
are masters of the art of duping a nation, and they may 
congratulate themselves on one signal and_ striking 
success. They have been able to make a responsible 
Government intervene in a part of the world where 
intervention would help to increase their fortunes—the 
same Government which refused to intervene in a 
quarter of the world where no group of influential 
men had anything to make out of intervention and 
where England had certain detinite obligations under 
her treaties to intervene. 

The new Imperialism is quite different from that 
kind of patriotism which is so touchy and irritable as to 
be unbalanced and capricious. It has revolutionised the 
ideas of honour and of chivalry, for it is just as ready to 
fight farmers as it is to truckle to the crowned masters 
of millions. Liberals are not likely to be deterred from 
their determination to fight this spirit to the death, and 
to do their best to prevent it from committing the nation 
to the final act of extinguishing nationality in South Africa 
and hunting down our colonists because they are called 
un-English by men whose ideas of what is English 
have nothing in common with our history. When we 
understand what they mean by English, the term loses 

all of its reproach for men to whom England represents 
the opposite of such qualities. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


ae" has her Imperialism as renowned as War, 

and the centre of patriotic interest this week is 
not South Africa but Australia. For‘ wenty years federa- 
tion has been the subject of confere.ces without number 
at Melbourne and Sydney, but i: was not until the 
appearance of the Australian delega’es in London with 
a draft constitution cut and dried and a demand for the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, that public 
interest on this side of the world was really stirred. 
And now a Parliamentary paper issued on Wednesday 
gives us the text of “the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act ” providing for a federal Constitution of 
128 clauses, and setting up a High Court of Australia 
which is, in large measure, to oust the jurisdiction of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as a final 
court of colonial appeal. There is much misconception 
as to the extent to which this repudiation of the 
Queen in Council extends; and it will be well there- 
fore to state plainly what will be the effect of 
clause 74 if the Commonwealth Bill passes as it 
stands. 

First of all, the Canadian precedent appears to 
be followed in so far as the restriction only applies to 
appeals from the Federal High Court. The decisions 
of the various State courts will still be subject to review 
by the Judicial Committee, if the appellant prefers to 
come to Whitehall instead of having recourse to the 
High Court of Australia. He can take his choice. But 
once he comes to the High Court, his right of appeal to 
the Queen in Council is curtailed. In ordinary cases, it 
is true, he may still appeal to the “dingy court in 
Downing Street” if he can get the “special leave” of 
her Majesty in Council, and so far the Canadian model 
is still closely followed. But clause 74 imposes two 
limitations, one prospective and one actual, which have 
no parallel in Canada, for (1) the Federal Parliament 
“may make laws limiting the matters in which such 
leave may be asked,” and (2) “no appeal shall be per- 
mitted to the Queen in Council in any matter involving 
the interpretation of this Constitution or of the 
Constitution of a State, unless the public interest of 
some part of her Majesty’s dominions, other than 
the Commonwealth or a State, are involved.” It 
is useless to deny that these provisions threaten to snap 
one of the few palpable links which connect Australia 
with the mother country. And, that their meaning may 
be quite clear, the framers of the Bill are careful to 
stipulate that “this Act shall bind the Crown,” while 
nowhere is there any admission that the Federal Legis- 
lature (which is given, amongst other things, power to 
make laws with respect to “external affairs”) remains, 
after all, a secondary authority whose enactments are 
liable to be overridden by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

These, then, are the demands of the Australian 
delegates, and they are backed by heavy majorities in 
five out of the six Australian colonies. The Times shakes 
its head, and hopes that Australia will see “ the wisdom 
and the validity of the arguments in favour of modifica- 
tion” of the objectionable clauses. But the omens are 
not favourable for the Times, for Australia is determined 
to federate and there seems no reason to believe that 
she is willing to surrender her claim to judicial indepen- 
dence. The Premiers of the five colonies which support 
the Commonwealth Bill met at Melbourne on Thursday 
to consider the amendments which Mr, Chamberlain 
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desires, but we are writing before their conclusions 
are known, and this furnishes an opportunity of dis- 
cussing what should be the Liberal attitude to 
the Australian demands as they stand in the draft Con- 
stitution. 

And the answer, we think, clearly is that they 
should be granted, and gladly granted. Englishmen 
may think that a final court of colonial appeal in this 
country is a real advantage to Colonial justice—not 
because anyone questions the ability and integrity of 
colonial Judges, but because the Judicial Committee is 
a tribunal far removed from local influences and pre- 
possessions, and calculated to stand neutral between 
conflicting colonial claims. But Australia can advance 
weighty arguments against the present system. It is 
terribly expensive ; it is terribly slow ; the Judicial Com- 
mittee is not the focus of legal learning that it was in 
the days of Selborne and Herschell and Watson ; more- 
over a federal Constitution will inevitably develop 
situations which may seem strange to the lawyers of a 
“unitary” state. So far we have considered the pro- 
posed change on its merits; but Liberals cannot be 
content with that. Here we are faced by the deliberate 
demands of a cluster of free communities for an 
extension of autonomy. They consider that if they are 
competent to enact laws, their courts are competent 
and suitable tribunals finally to interpret them ; that if 
they are to be allowed to draw up a Constitution for 
themselves, their Judges ought to be allowed to say 
what that Constitution means. How can a Liberal avoid 
exclaiming that it is for them to choose? Some of us 
have come in for hard knocks of late at the hands of 
men who so lightly overruled the wishes of two respon- 
sible colonial Ministries last summer for our alleged 
indifference to colonial demands. For excited claims 
to be assisted in trampling upon other people’s ideals, 
in appropriating their country and even in laying hands 
on their farms,—for this sort of colonial demand we 
confess we have but little sympathy. But here is a test 
case for those who believe in the practice as well as the 
theory of autonomy. It is a test case also for Mr. 
Chamberlain. For the time will come, paradoxical as 
it seems to say so now, when history will give a higher 
place to the man who made peace in Australia than to 
the man who made war in South Africa, 





EGYPT. 


ORD CROMER'S report on Egypt and the Soudan, 
issued last week as a Parliamentary paper, is 
written in a matter of fact style and diplomatic manner 
very suitable to the delicate situation with which he has 
to deal. Egypt is still a political puzzle. Mr. Glad- 
stone maintained long ago when Mr. Disraeli began to 
“deal” in Suez Canal shares that if the British hen 
began to sit on that part of the world, Egypt would 
prove to be the egg of an African Empire. Such an 
Empire would he thought be a constant drain upon our 
resources without bringing any compensatory advan- 
tages, and would at the same time be likely to lead to 
dangerous international complications. The prediction 
has been verified. A fowl has been hatched with an 
insatiable appetite for blood and gold. Last year it fed 
in the Soudan, this year it is gorging itself principally in 
South Africa. 
The most peculiar feature of the tremendous 


butcheries so admirably arranged and organised by 
Lord Kitchener was the extravagant enthusiasm with 
which they were followed by professed philanthropists 
in England. There were many who regretted the 
incidental ferocities of the campaign, but Mr. Morley’s 
general protest—in which Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman (and even an Imperialist like Mr. Robson) 
joined—was thought to be extremely doctrinaire. It is 
only a year or two since Lord Salisbury gave a glowing 
description of the rich corn lands which we were 
opening up in the Soudan, and of vast remunerative 
regions to be handed over as the result of military 
operations to our commerce. The Fashoda ladies 
would require silks and satins ; middle-class dervishes 
would need good thick overcoats to protect them in 
their chilly rides across the desert ; the naked lower 
classes would clamour for Manchester goods. It is 
calculated that about 40 millions have been spent by 
England and Egypt during the last twenty years in 
trying to open, and hold open, the doors of this vast 
treasure-house. And now we have at last got our first 
Soudanese budget. We give it im exlenso :— 
The revenue estimates for the year 1899 were as follows :— 
From the Muudiriehs, .......ccccccccccccssccssecssccveses £E38,500 


Under this head is included taxation of every 
kind, the principal item being the land-tax. 


Pernt CEOS cc cccsccccescccccccccccnscccceseccecceseseccscecese 5,000 
Tele Bras ...ccccccccccccccccccccscccccecccrcccsoveccsscececs 3,000 
RRABWAYS ncccrcccescsceescccssecececcssesccavvccnsessecscocsees 5,000 

BAR scccsccscrcscccsstencsesctncsssesecessssscssesecons £E51,500 

The estimates of expenditure were as follows :— 

Administration .........ccccccscccsesccccesersvesoresceooses £E123,000 
Public Bertbim gs — ....ccccccccccccvsecconcescoscccosescscee ° 5,000 
Path COGS cacccccssccccecesenccccvessnscoscssccsscconcsoecese 3,000 
Tele raps ....cccccccccceccosescosecccsvesd isinnsaiiaaineniines 4,500 
RallwWaAyS...ccccccccsccoccccecocecovccsccosesccesccosesescocses 55,000 

TORR . cccesecvcnsecersceesocsensconessonconsasnonsetorens £E185,500 


Thus the estimated expenditure is £134,000 in excess 
of the estimated revenue ; and it is almost certain that 
more military exertions will be necessary which will 
greatly increase the deficiency, for Lord Cromer tells 
us that a large number of firearms are still in the 
possession of the Arabs, some of them issued by our 
own Government to tribes which were supposed to be 
friendly. The friendlies gave us little help, and now 
that they are engaged in raiding the main business of 
our Government is to disarm the population which it 
had previously armed. In some of the districts this 
has been done, and “raiding may he said to have 
ceased,” but the more remote districts “are still in a 
more or less unsettled condition.”” The Soudan defi- 
ciency has to be made up by the Egyptian Treasury, 
which, fortunately, exhibits another surplus. But the 
prospect of a permanent drain of one or two hundred 
thousand will not endear the population of Egypt to 
British rule. As for commerce, we fear that the most 
Imperialist merchant will not have the temerity to 
exploit the Soudan, Lord Cromer quoles the following 
from a recent report :— 

“The important Kabbabish and Shukurich tribes, who 
have suffered most, are now mere shadows of what they 
once were. . The Baggaras have suffered almost as 
much. Instead of being possessors of large herds of cattle, 
many of them, including several of their chief men, are now 
picking up a precarious existence in the Ghezireh or in Gedaref, 
working for hire or trying their hands at unfamiliar occupa- 
tions. Some few, it is true, have accepted the situation, and 
made some progress with their cultivation, but the bulk of them 
are both lazy and unskilful, and prefer living on roots and 
berries to settling down to regular agriculture.” 

If we turn from commerce to philanthropy we must 

pronounce that British administration is doing its best 
upon very unpromising material. The difficulties are 
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enormous, especially in a climate utterly unsuited to 
Englishmen. Lord Cromer’s reference to the Gordon 
College will raise a smile—‘“‘I am not acquainted with 
the organisation which he [Lord Kitchener] proposed.” 
But the question is not pressing, seeing that “for some 
while to come there will be no youths in the Soudan 
who will be capable of receiving what is generally 
termed a higher education.” Why not use the money 
for sanitary purposes? Meanwhile Egypt, at any rate, 
shows steady progress. Something has been done for 
the Fellaheen by the establishment of agricultural 
banks ; 209 miles of agricultural railways were opened 
in 1899 ; some improvements were made in the tribunals 
of summary jurisdiction. The educational statistics are 
encouraging, and there are many signs of the growing 
prosperity of the country.. Yet even Egypt—about the 
industry and prosperity of whose inhabitants we hear 
so much—cannot bear comparison with our free colonies. 
Australasia, with a population of 45 millions, can boast ot 
exports to the value of 78 millions sterling. Egypt, with 
more than double the population, has not one-fifth of 
the exports of Australia, nor have its imports from the 
United Kingdom shown any marked tendency to increase 
since the British occupation. There is no notion more 
infatuate than that trade follows the army or the flag. 





MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Il. 


N his late address to the Association of Municipal 
Corporations upon municipalisation Sir Albert 
Rollit displayed a good deal of practical wisdom. He 
asked those who object to “ municipal trading ” to define 
what they mean. If they include under that term such 
undertakings as water, gas, tramways, markets and the 
provision of decent dwellings for the poor, it can easily 
be shown that these services have generally been under- 
taken and carried out by local authorities in a way 
satisfactory to the neighbourhood and beneficial to the 
ratepayers. Many sanitary duties not of a remunerative 
character have been imposed on corporations by Act of 
Parliament, and to these involuntary transactions we 
imagine that the most uncompromising enemy of 
municipal action will raise no objection. But “ of 
trading in the ordinary and popular sense of that term 
on the part of our municipal corporations there has 
been and is,” as Sir Albert Rollit truly remarked, 
“practically little or none ; though there certainly are 
such operations as are incidental and ancillary and 
necessary to the effective and economical discharge of 
powers given them by Parliament.” Admitting, however, 
that there are some instances in which corporations 
really have embarked upon ordinary trading, the 
President of the Municipal Association seems to deny 
the possibility of applying general principles and has to 
fall back upon the judgment of Parliament applied to 
each particular case. The natural limit, in his view, 
to municipal powers is “the necessity in each case of 
convincing Parliament of the propriety of the powers 
sought to be obtained.” 

We cannot help feeling that this leaves the matter 
in a very unsettled and unsatisfactory condition. There 
are many local authorities in different parts of the 
Kingdom which have suffered intolerably under the 
decisions of Parliamentary Committees and of the Local 
Government Board. Surely much costly and fruitless 





litigation might be avoided if some general principles 
could be laid down for the guidance of both applicants 
and adjudicators. Services which may be performed 
by local authorities for the inhabitants of the locality 
fall into two classes—onerous and remunerative. Making 
and repairing streets, sewers and the like belong to the 
first class; and very few people suggest that these duties 
ought to be handed over to voluntary effort. It is in 
regard to remunerative services that the contest between 
the relative advantages of municipal and individual 
action rages. Even here the popular mind has grasped 
some sort of a rough distinction. It would be thought 
very absurd and impracticable for a municipality to 
turn grocer ; but water and gas are considered (outside 
London) as very proper articles to be produced and dis- 
tributed by the representatives of the ratepayers. Profit, 
then, is no criterion; the fact that water and gas com- 
panies may pay very good dividends does not make the 
municipalisation of gas and water wrong or undesirable. 
The difference between a water undertaking and an 
ordinary industry is the difference between a natural 
monopoly and competitive enterprise. We say a 
natural monopoly advisedly; for there are plenty of 
monopolies artificially created in this country, and still 
more in the United States, which do not come into the 
category of gas, water or tramways. Combinations of 
dyers, wool-combers or spinners of cotton-thread are 
only partial and, perhaps, temporary. They are always 
exposed to foreign competition and to the possibility of 
domestic competition. In these cases competition, or, 
at least, the possibility of competition protects the con- 
sumer in some degree ; and, moreover, if the consumer's 
interests were seriously threatened, it would be a matter 
for Parliament and not for a local council. Railways 
are in many cases a complete monopoly. Consequently, 
railways have been nationalised in some countries and 
in others submitted to central administrative control. 

It would seem, then, that those who see in muni- 
cipal problems a conflict between individualism and 
Socialism, between the /aissez-faire and the collectivist 
theories of industry are mistaken. The founders of the 
Manchester school would have welcomed the inter- 
ference of the municipal council in all cases where the 
ratepayers are exploited by a company owning a natural 
local monopoly. It is a cardinal principle of Free 
Trade that artificial monopolies and _ Protectionist 
barriers should be broken down. But the Free Trader 
does not fight against nature and economic law. He 
recognises that two sets of tram lines owned by two 
different companies cannot run down a single street. 
He sees that in such a case competition is practically 
impossible, and the best substitute is municipal control 
or municipal ownership. It is plain that the people of 
the locality ought to prescribe the conditions under 
which a local monopoly shall be exercised. 

In going back to the principle which lies at the 
basis of sound municipal policy we do not assert that it 
can be applied unerringly by an abstract tribunal sitting 
in the sky. The clogs of earth cling to municipal 
politics and weigh down municipal philosophy towards 
the ground. 

It must be admitted that there is much to perplex, 
that there are plenty of cases on the line. Distinctions 
are distinctions of degree. At one time it seemed as if 
the moon, the oil lamp, and the candle would not 
prevent gas from monopolising the illumination of the 
night in our towns. There are days in our “prosperous” 
cities when the sun itself is not a serious competitor. 
Electricity has altered this. In some places it has been 
a real protection against the extortions of gas com- 
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panies, It would seem that local opinion as expressed 
through the local council must decide as to whether 
private companies shall distribute electric power and 
electric light. Public convenience certainly demands 
that irresponsible bodies should not have licence to 
open public roads at will and disturb public traffic. It 
will not be long before streets in all our towns will 
become simply covered ways strong enough to bear 
traffic, with great subways underneath containing 
sewers, gas mains, water mains, hydraulic power mains, 
electric wires for lighting, telegraphic, telephonic and 
other purposes. Then the difficulty about opening the 
streets will be done away with. We must learn to 
conceive of a street as a mere floor with perhaps the 
most important part of its traffic passing noiselessly 
below. It may be of course that the future town will 
consist of circular moving streets ; but such an inno- 
vation is at present confined to exhibitions and need not 
perplex the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
although it would no doubt offer special attractions to 
Mr. Balfour’s academic mind. 

Meanwhile it is well to be reminded by an 
American writer (in the International Fournal of Ethics) 
that trusts and monopolies and the problems of 
municipal trading have a moral as well as an economic 
significance. Publicity, education, a wise system of 
taxation will do much to remedy some of the evils 
which result in privilege and monopoly. The body 
politic may fall on its nose as well as on its back. Red 
tape, bureaucracy, collectivism are some of the evils 
into which a democracy may rush to avoid minor 
diseases. Armies of municipal and State employes are 
or might easily become terrible sources of corruption. 
The purity of representative institutions depends upon 
the independence of individual citizens or the counter- 
action of small groups. Liberalism, whether from 
economic political considerations, will always prefer 
the principle of co-operation to the principle of collec- 
tivism. It is easy to pass the limits of social super- 
vision. An Englishman’s house is his castle, and long 
may it so remain. A German householder knows that 
an inventory of all that he possesses is in the care of 
the municipal bureau, the State bureau and the 
Imperial bureau. He is the absolute slave of a machine 
in the control of which he has only an infinitesimal 
share. Let us be careful then that our progress is 
real, that we go forward on principle and are not scared 
from one extreme to another. 





ON WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Red House, Burford, Berks, 
April 17th, 1900. 


Y DEAR EVA— 

I cannot undertake to answer both your ques- 
tuons at once, though you put them both into the space 
of a post-card, and I may mention in passing that I 
should be glad if you would drop the habit of writing 
to me in that manner, as one of my servants can read. 
You ask me whether you ought to undertake the daily 
notes on the war in The Hoot, and whether you think it 
necessary and advisable for you to take up child-study 
in your leisure time. The subjects are widely different 
in practice, though no doubt connected in the region of 
ideas, and I repeat that I cannot be at the pains of 
answering both of them in this letter, either in the shape 
of a deft weaving of the one subject into the other after 
the manner of our great essayists, or by taking first one 


and then the other, in the manner of our bill-discounters 
when they write business letters. 

No, Eva, I must be content to take one in this letter, 
and the other at some future time, suiting not so much 
your convenience as my own, and as child-study can 
wait very well, whereas the question of the notes on the 
war is urgent, as moreover notes on the war would 
presumably earn you money while child-study will never 
produce a farthing, I will deal to-day with your military 
correspondence. 

I am not so surprised as you might think that the 
Editor of The Hoot should ask you to do this work ; 
it is, of course, precarious, and he is quite right to tell 
you it cannot be a permanency, because Mr. MacFadden 
may be acquitted or the prosecution may even break 
down, in which case he would, of course, return to his 
duties. I think it likely that one of these two events 
will take place, because The Hool is a very powerful 
paper, and MacFadden is a very genial fellow in the 
morning and early afternoon (after which hours, as you 
know, the court is closed). I repeat, Eva, I am not 
surprised at your being given this bit of work; your 
capacity for it is, so far as I can see, excellent ; you write 
a round, fair, legible hand, and your style is of the kind 
which without any preciosity makes the ordinary person 
understand quite clearly what you mean. You have to 
an astonishing degree the art of using words that you 
have picked up, and I have never yet known you to 
come to a definite conclusion upon any matter. I think, 
then, that you are as well fitted as any one I know for 
this post, but I may say in passing that the pay they 
offer is shameful, and if that is all poor MacFadden got 
I do not wonder at the disastrous result. 

Now the way to proceed, Eva, ina matter of this 
kind is as follows :—You see the telegrams as they come 
in the last thing at night (I mean the first thing in 
the morning, for The Hoot is of course an evening 
paper—and, by the way, has it occurred to you that you 
will have to get up at seven?) You look at these tele- 
grams and you learn one of two things: either that 
something has happened or that nothing has happened. 
As to what you are to do when nothing has happened I 
will describe it in detail in the latter part of this 
advisatory letter, but what you are to do when something 
has happened I will take first, for though it is by no 
means the commonest case, it is yet the most difficult. 
You will notice that something happening in war always 
signifies the meeting of two opposing forces and the 
attempt of each to drive back or capture the other ; you 
will notice also that as it usually takes some little time to 
do this, and as the unspeakable blessing of the telegraph 
has been given us by modern science, we commonly 
hear of the beginning before we hear of the close of an 
action ; this is byno means universally the case, because 
the censors at Aden are funny dogs and love to send the 
messages inverted, but still, as a rule, you hear of the 
beginning of an action before you hear of the end of it, 
and what are you to do then? Why it stands to reason 
that you are to give advice. You live in a small but well- 
appointed villa, or rather house, you are young, allow me 
to add charming, and well read, it is therefore not only a 
pleasure but a duty in your case to tell the Generals of 
the British Army the way in which (to use an expressive 
phrase) they should put it through. 

And of what nature is the advice that you are to 
give them? Always invariably and universally tell 
them to outflank the enemy. The fact that this 
involves a very large numerical superiority or high 
mobility is a secret known to few, and I would not have 
you affect the pedant or the sciolist, therefore take your 
courage in both hands, pluck up your heart, and insist 
upon an immediate, skilful, rapid, successful and 
orthodox flank movement. A child can see that if you 
get round an enemy he will be in a bad way. In fact it 
is one of the first elements of tactics in the schoolroom, 
as you doubtless remember, to chase an opponent round 
and round a table, and if you can go faster than he, or 
put chairs in the way so as to corner him, a victory is 
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commonly claimed. Therefore, I say, do not hesitate 
in a matter upon which honour and safety alike depend, 
but out-flank always and without hesitation. You 
would do well also while you are engaged in this diffi- 
cult but successful operation to drop a few hints which 
will cheer the spirits of your readers. Thus you should 
point out that practically the whole of the Boer forces 
are engaged in the said encounter, that their destruc- 
tion is certain, that their numbers are few, their courage 
dwindling, their ignorance of the military art notorious, 
their tenacity paltry, their firing inaccurate, and their 
commissariat non-existent ; and remember, whatever 
you do, to say that the shells do not burst, while admit- 
ting, for the sake of glory, that their gun firing is the most 
accurate and destructive imaginable. When you have done 
your prophecy, and when the first editions of the paper are 
out, a telegram will arrive about two o’clock in the after- 
noon showing that you are entirely wrong. I hope 
you will not allow this to prey upon your mind, as it 
seems to have done upon that of the unfortunate 
MacFadden ; what well-bred military critics do under 
such circumstances is to add a little note in some such 
words as these :—“ As I write this news comes that our 
forces are in full retreat, and that the Boers have reoccu- 
pied Billyfontein. The action of General Percival in 
this brilliant strategical move was even more daring 
than I had imagined. There is no doubt that he will 
save the whole of his forces, and probably also inflict a 
severe and crushing blow upon the enemy such as will 
teach them a lesson they richly deserve.” 

Such, my dear Eva, is the rough outline of your 
duty, but there is something more than mere duty in 
this varied world of ours, and you must also not omit 
those bright touches and graces which do so much for 
style, even in journalism. Thus it is well to allude 
casually to your acquaintance with the Generals at the 
front, and to drop hints that you have been roaming 
about the military clubs. It is well to speak of the 
more dignified and reticent commanders by their 
Christian names, or by the nicknames they have been 
given by servants, jockeys and music-hall singers. It 
is customary also for the military correspondents 
to push each his particular friend. I am afraid 
you will find this a _ difficult matter, for high 
as is my opinion of Charley, and greatly as I believe 
in his future advancement, I am afraid it would look 
rather absurd if you were always alluding to the 
brilliant feats and strategic ability of a young man 
recently given his commission in the Imperial Yeomanry 
by the efforts of Lady Vergison. You might however 
do what many correspondents do and pitch upon some 
one general officer as your favourite, treating him as a 
man of great strategical ability, quoting his past deeds 
in the trying campaign against the Wara-Waras in 
Australia, and mentioning the brilliant march by train 
from Southampton to Winchester with a brigade of 
militia, by which he arrived just in time to cut the com- 
munications of the Volunteer column which was 
marching up from the New Forest in the manceuvres. 
I hope that in this you will not spare the rivals of your 
gallant favourite, but that contrariwise you will load 
them with every imaginable term of abuse, for this is 
the spirit which has led in the past to the greatness of 
the English people, and will in the future perhaps 
make the empire large or (if you prefer the word) big. 

Now, Eva, for the case of the day in which there 
is no news. To say “no news” is perhaps a trifle inac- 
curate, for there will always be telegrams such as “It 
is reported by a native scout that the losses of the Boers 
were exceedingly heavy, and that their guns are twisted 
beyond recognition ” ; or again, “ there is no doubt that 
the enemy are getting nervous. A Free-Stater to whom 
I talked to-day told me that he was sick of the war but 
thought that it would last three years.” You will 
soon learn to distinguish these telegrams from those 
that tell of a siege, of the relief of a town, or of a 
general action, and when these empty messages come in, 
your task is comparatively easy. It then behoves you 





to give short lessons in strategy to the public, to start 
some theory with regard to equipment, or tactics, and 
to dwell upon the distant memories of your past 
campaigns. I wish I had the space to provide you here 
with a small lexicon of military terms, for could you but 
thoroughly and accurately master half a dozen, you 
would easily be the leader among the technical disputants 
of our daily press. Do you think you can remember 
these ?— 

Column.—A lot of men walking lengthways. 

Open order—A lot of men fighting separately and 
spread out. 

Volley firing.—Firing all at once. 

Range.—Real distance from the muzzle of a gun to 
the target (as distinguished from “ apparent range”’). 

Fixed ammunition—Ammunition all in one batch, 
struck together, encased, enclosed, of a piece, handy, 
unified and trim. 

Unlimbering—Unhooking the useful, hollow, working 
part of the gun from the great, heavy, lumbering ammu- 
nition-bearing part next to the horses. 

Terrain.—A place. 

I think these will be enough to go on with. As for a 
new theory or tactical discovery for you to take 
up your choice is infinite ; but the favourite just now 
is some means for conveying soldiers long distances 
easily, and without fatigue ; it was the neglect of such 
methods that hampered the Roman armies, and was so 
often fatal to Napoleon, and it is a strange thing that 
we should have to have waited for the nineteenth 
century to teach us such an elementary lesson in the art 
of war as the advantage of bringing up soldiers into the 
field without fatigue. Thus some _ correspondents 
suggest light go-carts, or the mounting of men upon 
strong, serviceable ponies which can easily be put into 
a place of safety when the troops proceed into action, 
which eat so little and are practically ignorant of fatigue. 
You might imagine that all these dodges had been 
already described in the columns of the daily press, but 
there you would be wrong. Go-carts, traction engines, 
bicycles and horses have been suggested, also motor 
cars and armoured trains; there remains the use of 
the large native population ; they might carry the person, 
whom I am sure you will allude to as “ Tommy Atkins,” 
in litters to the field, a plan which would have the 
double advantage of bringing our hearty lads fresh into 
battle, and of impressing the savage mind with the 
pomp and circumstance of our mighty Empire. 

You would do well also to allude continually to 
past actions in warfare which illustrate your theories ; 
these show at once your wide reading, and the rapidity 
with which you can consult such reference books as are 
always to be found in a newspaper office, and which 
may be consulted on the premises, though the editor 
will certainly not allow you to carry them away. One 
of the favourite wars to talk about is the Franco-Prussian, 
and you must then begin your sentences with, “I well 
remember that blazing August day,” or “I still seem to 
feel the drenching downpour which greeted us upon 
that march.” In this way you will deceive your readers 
into believing that you were present at the action you 
name. 

What else, my dear Eva, can I suggest? I fear 
but little. I would not induce you to have the letters 
bound up into a book ; I did that myself once with some 
remarkably clever articles on the iron trade, and they 
were reviewed by an importer of steel rails who gave 
me a terrible set-back, and practically prevented the 
sale of my volume, whereby my publisher suffered not 
only loss of the money he had paid me, but also the cost 
of printing, binding, advertising, &c., not to mention 
office expenses, diminution of stock, and wear and tear. 

There, Eva, is the whole art of writing notes upon 
war. I would not listen for a moment to the Editor’s 
suggestion that this kind of work should be paid at half 
rates ; it is quite as valuable as the leaders or police 
reports in a paper, and I cannot bear to think that you 
should be underpaid for what may be in your case, at 
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the beginning at least, a rather trying ten minutes 
every day. In the certainty that your comments 
will lead to some public action, and that that action will 
not be without its effects upon the conduct of the 
campaign, 


I remain, 
Your experienced but jovial godfather, 


Tuomas BURBE. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CIRCUIT 
SYSTEM. 


F the administration of the law in England 
() there are (or at any rate there used to be) two 
views, both commonly held and both far from the 
truth. The first was the lawyer’s view—that the system 
is so perfect that no change is needed. Andthe second 
was the layman’s—that the system is so infamous that 
no change can make it tolerable. Both agreed in one 
point only : the lawyer and the layman alike admitted 
that the administration of English law is incapable of 
amendment. Add to this common conclusion, deduced 
as it is from premises so diverse, the unwillingness of 
any and every Ministry to occupy Parliamentary time 
with proposals so little calculated to attract votes as 
administrative changes always are, and you have a 
situation which is the despair of the legal reformer. 
But the prospect is a little, a very little, brighter than 
itwas. On the one hand the public are beginning to see 
that the securing of cheaper, prompter, and more effica- 
cious justice would be a practical reform calculated to 
benetit the community at large, and not merely a shuftling 
of the cards affecting none but the players (criminal, 
litigious, or professional) of the mysterious game of law. 
On the other hand, lawyers are not the priests of an 
obscure and meaningless ritual that they once were. It 
would be a courageous newspaper which maintained 
that lawyers had become honest men, but, at any rate, 
since Lord Selborne’s great reform and under the 
existing rules of practice legal proceedings go on ina 
manner which even the intelligent layman may some- 
times comprehend. If any sceptic wishes to assure 
himself of the change, he has only to contrast the plead- 
ings which now set forth the issues raised in a civil action 
with the “ declarations” and “ demurrers” of a quarter 
of acenturyago. And one result of this letting in of the 
light of common day upon the mysteries of legal practice 
has been to open the eyes of lawyers themselves to some 
of the substantial detects of the system which controls 
their operations. If another result has been to correct 
the crudities of public opinion by making clear what 
the English law really does do and what it can 
reasonably be changed into doing (two subjects 
which have been the source of as much misconception 
as, say, the fondness of the late Earl of Beaconstield 
for primroses), then the way is cleared for a first instal- 
ment of law reforms. 

To the most urgent of all such reforms attention is 
called in a recently issued annual statement of the 
General Council of the Bar. The old circuit system, 
as the Solicitor-General admitted in the House of Com- 
mons last July, has bruken down. Criminal business at 
assizes is so badly organised as to involve a great waste 
of judicial time and energy, an unnecessary expenditure 
of public money, and, worst of all, severe hardship to the 
innocent prisoners as wellas needless severity to the guilty. 
And the cause of these disasters is clear and certain. The 
long detention of prisoners awaiting trial is due to the 
irregular intervals at which assizes are held. The 
Council cites instances to prove the extent of this evil— 
for example, in 1898, on the Western Circuit “ thirty-two 


prisoners were in gaol for more than twelve weeks 
before their trial, and of these more than a third had 
been awaiting trial over sixteen weeks.” This is bad 
enough in the case of the guilty ; but what of those 
among them who were discharged as innocent? 
The result is that her Majesty’s Judges of Assize at one 
time are compelled to sit late into the night to get 
through their calendar, and at another time are sent to 
places where no business is to be done. Mr. Justice 
Darling last year travelled in state to an assize town in 
North Wales for the purpose of sitting in judgment on 
one woman who was charged with obtaining one penny 
by false pretences! And she was acquitted, if we 
remember rightly. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? There 
is a popular tendency to look askance at proposals for 
jaw reform which emanate from lawyers. But this is a 
question in which, though the public are chiefly con 
cerned, experts only can advise, and the sugges- 
tions of the General Council of the Bar are, 
therefore, of especial weight. They propose that 
the separate Commissions, under which Judges sit 
in various towns, should be abolished, so that they might 
be able to divide their time on circuit to the best advan- 
tage. More important still is the suggestion that County 
Criminal Courts should be instituted on the lines of the 
Central Criminal Court: the details of such a scheme 
would have to be settled by a Commission. But the 
first condition of reform is the awakening of public 
interest in the question. It is really scandalous “that 
innocent men should be imprisoned for three, four and five 
months without trial,” and it is much to be desired “ that 
the guilty should be brought to a speedy trial so that 
punishment might follow quickly upon crime.” The 
Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary hold out no 
hope of real reform, but until a real reform is secured 
the amelioration of the substance of our criminal law, 
great and salutary as that change has been, is deprived 
of half of its effect by the monstrous imperfections in 
the machinery by which it is applied. 





DANTE AND ART. 


POINT of subsidiary and yet of no little interest 

to the reader of the Divine Comedy is Dante's 
attitude with regard to art, and that form of art which 
when such is demanded he selects to introduce into the 
mise-en-scéne of his poem, 

At first sight it may seem strange that the patriot 
poet of Italy, the personal friend of Giotto, should 
select, when he calls up visions of actual art, not Paint- 
ing but Sculpture to serve his purpose. It is not that 
he ignores the former art however. Painters and painting 
are mentioned ; Cimabue for example he speaks of as 
one “who thought that he should hold the field,” 
whereas “ now Giotto has the cry.” These references 
show that Dante was quite cognizant of current work 
in that branch of art. But the mention of yet another 
painter, and the manner of that mention, indicate in 
some degree the poet’s attitude with regard to the 
painter’s craft. This artist was an illuminator, and 
apparently held in higher esteem than either Cimabue 
or Giotto, though his name now only lives through the 
mention of itin the Comedy. Oderisi he was “ Agobbio’s 
honour, and honour cf that art Which is in Paris called 
illuminating.” He is found in Purgatory, on the 
Terrace of the Penitent Proud. It was the rare quality 
of his work which had generated in him the pride from 
which he was there undergoing purgation; and in 
proof of his self-conquest he speaks, and that with 
generous admisation, of another painter, one greater 
than himself, Franco Bolognese, whose skilful brush 
touching the leaves on the illuminated missal, made 
them “to laugh,” such was the vitality in his work. 
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Obviously, though painting was a source of keen 
interest to Dante, the art did not strike him as being 
one of supreme value. And this is not surprising when 
we see that it was Oderisi and Franco who ranked in his 
mind as its chief masters. The question then at once 
arises, how, in Italy, the land of Fresco, could this be ? 
A little examination shows us that the answer resolves 
itself into a further question of dates. 

Let us conceive the walls and altars of Italy swept 
clean of all the frescoes and favole posterior to the date 
1300, Dante’s “mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,” and 
try to realise that, as far as painting was concerned, that 
was the Italy of Dante, and we should probably rub the 
eyes of our mental vision with a curious astonishment. 
A similar treatment meted out to our rich collection in 
the National Gallery would leave us some poor dozen 
or score of paintings, scarcely of the grade to arouse us 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Theirs is the 
interest of promise rather than of fruition. 

What then of painting there was for Dante to see, 
we perceive he looked on with interest, while apparently 
unable to perceive that in it were the germs of a far 
greater future. 

To us, from our standpoint far along that then 
distant future, it is one of the most interesting of 
historical meetings, when Dante and Giotto happened 
to be in Padua together, and the Poet of the Comedy 
which has illumined his whole age for the eye of 
posterity conversed freely and exchanged thoughts 
with the Painter whose intluence has swept down the 
centuries informing almost the whole of succeeding 
European art. But it is quite conceivable that to 
Dante at the time, these meetings were very insigni- 
ficant. Pleasant it doubtless was, and a grateful killing 
of time, in the first most weary years of exile, to pass 
some hours, from day to day, in watching the genial 
ugly contadino-fellow at his work, and hear his shrewd 
talk the while ; had not he, Dante, seen with apprecia- 
tion the illuminating of Paris? And we know that at any 
rate on one occasion he essayed to express his emotion 
by means of the Painter’s Art. May he not also have 
witnessed, if not actually shared in, that day’s festa when 
Cimabue’s Madonna was carried in triumph through 
the streets of Florence? And this Giotto, he would 
probably perceive, did better than his master, and 
moreover listened to suggestions, Dante’s to wit, and 
took hints as to symbolism and what not, and alto- 
gether in his way worked quite wonderfully well. But 
to the scholar-gentleman of Conservative temperament, 
this new way may very possibly have seemed a much 
too new-fangled way to call forth loud praise, or at any 
rate a somewhat cheap and quick fashion of obtaining 
the effect of the time-honoured mosaic, without the 
fitting amount of labour—a product more or less 
ephemeral in its nature, and in any case not worthy to 
rank with the highest flights of art, such as he conceived 
them. 

What then was there in the Italy of Dante to satisfy 
his conception of what great art should be ? 

As Architecture is of necessity the mother of the 
great arts, so in Italy, before the new dawn of painting, 
there had been for some two hundred years a revival 
of Building—a reaction from the paralysis which had 
fallen upon Christendom in the years immediately pre- 
ceding A.D. 1000, when the faithful expected the end of 
the world. And as Architecture revived and grew 
stately, it sought to enrich itself with yet further art. 
So by degrees was re-born out of the Architecture, its 
veritable child, the art of Sculpture. And a very lusty 
child this selfsame Sculpture grew to be—sometimes in 
its most luxuriant outbursts almost smothering its parent 
building. The carved work became not merely the 
ornamenting of salient architectural features—a knop 
and a flower, at capital or base—but elaborate schemes 
of thought were worked out decoratively in stone, and 
a whole structure, pulpit, font, tomb, or even the entire 
facade of a church, would be seized upon by the 


sculptor-builder, and from base to apex would blossom, 
so to speak, in sculptured thought. 

This development of art was not peculiar to Italy, 
but was also characteristic of the whole of Gothic art 
throughout Europe. The west front of the Duomo of 
Orvieto, begun 1290, shows the high watermark of this 
diffused architectural sculpture south of the Alps, but 
nearly fifty years previously, our own great monument 
of sculptured thought, the west front of Wells, was in 
hand, while the great French churches, Rheims, 
Chartres, and Amiens, were, roughly speaking, of the 
same period. Exact dates of specific works apart, we 
are on safe ground in the assertion that in Dante’s time 
this style cf art was widespread, had deeply impressed 
the age with its extreme beauty and desirability, and 
that in it works of most impressive magnitude were 
executed. 

Thus, whether one remained at home in Italy, and 


saw what was being done there, or travelled far, and . 


crossing the Alps saw the achievements of the north in 
their fresh clear-cut beauty, this form of artistic expres- 
sion would be the one most likely to attract the 
appreciative eye and enthral a lofty imagination. 

All this was in the very air that Dante breathed in 
1300, and the great artist-names of the day by which to 
swear, the one crowned by death and the other by 
association with the dead, were not Cimabue and not 
yet Giotto, but those of Niccola of Pisa and his son 
Giovanni. The great Pisan pulpit, Niccola’s capo 
lavoro, was finished, likewise the one in the Duomo of 
Siena, also the fountain of Perugia ; the cathedral fronts 
both of Siena and Orvieto were probably in hand, parts 
of them possibly finished, while the subjects and style 
of the execution must have been matter for widespread 
discussion and report. 

And besides the workers of repute engaged on 
these important monuments, many nameless stone 
carvers were adding their efforts to the sum of the art 
riches of Italy, and in the beauty and fresh vigour of 
their work would all influence the art atmosphere of the 
time. 

To two specimens of this secondary order of work 
Mr. Ruskin has probably introduced six out of every ten 
English-reading visitors to Florence. These are two 
memorial slabs let into the pavement of the Church of 
Santa Croce. Apparently these are typical of what was 
very common in Tuscany in the fourteenth century ; 
effigies in low relief of the persons interred beneath 
were carved on their memorial tablets, and these, no 
matter how excellently worked, were set in the actual 
pavement of the church, exactly as we in the north let 
in our memorial brasses. Sometimes these occur so 
close together that it is impossible to step between, 
and one must perforce trample on them since they are 
in effect made the actual pavement of the church. 

This, then, was the prevailing art which Dante saw 
around him ; and with this in mind it no longer appears 
strange, but natural as actual life, to find in his poem 
that when, emerging from Hell, he conceives forms of 
lofty art as a part of his new glad surroundings, it is 
Sculpture that he chooses for this purpose and not 
Painting. 

Up the slopes of the Ante-Purgatory the poets climb, 
Dante ever and anon pausing to admire some beauty 
which strikes his eyes with fresh delight by reason of the 
sweet contrast made to the horrors they had _ been 
forced to rest upon in the circles of the “ Citta Dolente.” 
First was the clear air, and sky and the colours of the 
dawn, then the trembling of the glittering sea; follow- 
ing was the Valley of the Kings jewelled with flowers. 
From this they pass through the gate to the first terrace 
or cornice of the true Purgatory and enter there ; in 
roth, 11th and 12th cantos we have passage after 
passage of glowing description of Sculpture. One 
following another are scenes from history, sacred and 
profane, carved on the marble of wall and floor, all to 
suggest and convey lessons of humility to the souls of 
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the Penitent Proud, who here in this first round undergo 
their purgation. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, as a further 
light on Dante’s attitude with regard to art, that in his 
Hell, the place where effective action has ceased, there 
is no art, neither is there in Paradise, where action has 
found its consummation ; but in Purgatory, where action 
is of concentrated effectiveness, there is art, and supplied 
by God Himself. 

It is the walls of the rock-cut terrace surrounding 
the Mount which first attract the traveller’s attention :— 

“ IT perceived the embankment round about 
Which all right of ascent had interdicted, 
To be of marble white, and so adorned 
With sculptures, that not only Polycletus 
But Nature's self had there been put to shame. 

. * . . 7 - * * 

He who on no new thing has ever looked, 
Was the creator of this visible language, 
Novel to us—for here it is not found.” 


Strange that here, as in Painting, Dante’s mind 
refused to look ahead, and imagine the possibility of 
advance in art. He appreciated the crudeness of 
execution in the work of his day, conceived better, 
yet seems not to have dreamed that it could ever be 
umanly worked up to. Noting the quality of this 
divinely executed sculpture, he adds— 


“ Dead seemed the dead, the living seemed alive, 
Better than I, saw not who saw the truth.” 


Such triumphs of execution as the later masters were 
capable of producing Dante never thought of as being 
possible to the hand of mere man. Who, he seems to 
opine, could ever aspire to surpass Niccola Pisano ? 
Only God’s finger could so carve as to make “ the dead 
seem dead, the living seem alive.” As yet the coming 
was not even hoped for of such works as the “St. 
George” of Donatello, or the “Thinker” and the 
* Aurora” of Michel Angelo—among the noblest 
embodiments of concentrated suggestion in stone that 
have ever been produced. In 1300 a.p., the time of 
these was not yet; Dante knew only of the great dif- 
fused schemes of thought, sculptured over wide surfaces 
of wall or floor, and it is these that he gives to the 
Penitents on the Cornice of the Humble—art such as 
he had seen and heard discussed wherever he may 
have journeyed throughout Europe, the Europe of the 
Gothic sculptor-builder. 

The idea of Building, in short, and all that it then 
meant, seems quite to have taken possession of his mind 
at this point of the poem ; it supplies the chiet imagery, 
until the first cornice is left behind. The sculptured 
walls he first examines scene by scene; then Virgil, 
distracting his attention from these, points out to him 
the Penitents themselves and he answers— 

“ Master, I began, that which I behold 
Moving towards us seems not persons, 
And what, I know not, so in sight I waver.” 
And he to me: “ The grievous quality 
Of this their torment bows them to the earth 
That my own eyes contended with it ; 


But look then fixedly and disentangle 
By sight what cometh underneath these stones.” 


And that which he sees on disentangling what came 
reminds him of what but architectural ornament :— 
“ As to sustain a ceiling or a roof 

In place of corbel, oftentimes a figure 

Is seen to join its knees unto its breast, 

Which makes of the unreal, real anguish 

Arise in him who sees it ; fashioned thus 

Beheld I those, when | had ta’en good heed. 

True is it they were more or less bowed down 

According as they more or less were laden.” 


Having had so much suggested obviously by the 
exterior of some great architectural work, so, surely we 
may conclude, the poet in thought now enters the 
building, and as we may see to-day in many a Tuscan 
church the memorial slabs encrusting the floor, so he 
sees the further carving, which his didactic scheme 
demands, as a part of the ground over which the peni- 


tent souls bear their heavy loads, and towards which 
perforce their eyes are directly turned :— 
“ Unto me he said: ‘Cast down thine eyes. . . 
To look upon the bed beneath thy fect, 
As that some memory may exist of them 
Above the buried dead their tombs on earth 
Bear sculptured on them what they were before. . ... . 
‘ So saw I, but of better semblance 
In point of artifice, with figures covered 
Whate'er as pathw. ay from the mount projects.” 

Lord Lindsay is of opinion that the sgraffiti on the 
floor of the Cathedral of Siena may have given to Dante 
the idea embodied in the above lines. That is possible 
to some extent, especially if it be definitely ascertained 
that the dates allow the theory. But primarily—and 
surely the lines themselves indicate this beyond dispute— 
it is the memorial slab that is also the pavement, which 
suggested to the poet his sculptured floor. 

To seek thus to follow the workings of Dante’s 
mind is doubtless somewhat temerarious ; yet outward 
conditions must have had their influence on him. To 
realise then some details of these may well serve to 
bring us nearer to him, and thus make his lines throb 
with a more living force, than if we read them entirely 
from the dead level of our own environment. 


Hope Rea. 





A CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


(Being Extracts from a Chapter in the History of the 
Anglo-Saxon Race. Eckstein and Co. 1940. Three 
dollars.) 


HE successful termination of the Transvaal war, 
which had been watched with increasing interest 
by the western branch of the Anglo-Saxon people, had 
resulted not unnaturally in a federation of the English- 
speaking world, and one of the most remarkable conse- 
quences of the triumph was the adoption by foreign 
Governments of the tactical methods first used with so 
much success by our generals. The whole art of war 
had been revolutionised by the daring experiments 
of the New Strategy; and of all those who hastened 
to learn the lesson none were more eager or more 
successful than our American cousins. Their own 
campaign in the Philippines had added not a little to 
this new aspect of the science of warfare, and the world 
stood confronted by 100,000,000 sterling men trained in 
arduous campaigns, and eager for new battles. 

A second effect of the victory was the immediate 
absorption into the tongue and customs of the empire 
of all the Hindoo, Dutch, French, and other native and 
aboriginal components of our vast dominions. In one 
of the most romantjc scenes of which our history bears 
record the French Canadians, led by their priests, abjured 
their quaint customs and obsolete idiom upon the fields 
of La Rochelle, and within a very few hours the whole 
language had died out in Lower Canada. In South 
Africa the process was still more rapid, since it was 
helped by the munificence and Imperial generosity of 
the great fortunes which had for so long controlled the 
destinies of those provinces, and before 1925 none but 
the most out-of-the-way villages continued to use the 
Dutch language. Queensland also abandoned the use 
of German, and the Channel Islands remained as the 
single picturesque exponent of what had once been a 
Babel of tongues within the empire. 

Some ten years after the conclusion of the war the 
Cape to Cairo line was finished, and the pessimists who 
had so constantly asserted that it was a vain enterprise 
were confuted by the vast mass of traffic and the great 
hosts of passengers that rushed at once to take advan- 
tage of this new method of communication. In the 
presence of the strategic advantage given to our forces 
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by the completion of Lord Krugersdorp’s railway the 
Germans were compelled to abandon their colonies to 
the east of it, a cession which they accomplished the 
more readily from the belief now generally felt in 
Europe that Continental nations were unfit to colonise. 
The West of Africa, including even the Free State of 
the Congo, lapsed naturally to the British Crown, and 
the Duke had the pleasure of living to see realised the 
dream of which he is father and had been, at Highbury 
and at Birmingham, for so many years the constant 
exponent. 

In February, 1932, the Presidential Election in the 
United States began to turn definitely upon what was 
known as “the unity question ;” both parties were in 
favour of amalgamation with the British Empire, but a 
sharp line of difference existed between the parties. 
The Republicans, having trade interests mainly in view, 
struggled for a complete absorption into the scheme of 
federation, were willing to accept a Governor from 
England (if possible a Peer), and demanded no more 
than representatives in the House of Commons and the 
Privy Council; while the Democrats, true to the 
sectarian and particularist traditions of their party, 
insisted upon the maintenance of Congress at Washing- 
ton and even clung with old-world idealism to the 
name of Republic. Every one knows how this was 
decided in the following autumn by an overwhelming 
majority in favour of Mr. Yallerby, the Republican 
nominee, and from that date the English people pre- 
sented legally, as they had so long presented morally, a 
united front to the world. 

Events followed quickly upon this foregone con- 
clusion, and it was in the next year that Lord Harms- 
worth brought in his Bill since known as the “ Foreign 
Shipping Bill,” though called at the time “An Act for 
Preserving the Security of Trade,” which forbad any 
ships carrying flags other than the British to engage 
in over-sea commerce, and thus restricted the dwindling 
trade of Continental nations to coastwise traffic and 
internal navigation. Small as was the issue from the 
practical standpoint, this Bill which, from their point of 
view, was considered to be tyrannical and offensive, was 
at once challenged by the Europeans; the Ambassadors 
who, by a curious anachronism, were still maintained at 
the Court of St. James’s, did all in their power to modity 
the terms of our demand, but never was a nation more 
united, and when it was found that the main thesis of 
the Bill would be presented unchanged, especially after 
Lord Harmsworth’s great speech in Upper Clacton, 
rebellion broke out on the part of the Continental peoples 
against our authority. 

The battle was not so easily decided as many of the 
rasher spirits at first maintained it would be, and at the 
beginning of the war not a few minor reverses attended 
the Anglo-Saxon arms. The fatal policy of landing 
troops and attempting to fight with soldiers led to more 
than one minor disaster, and it looked as if the struggle 
would proceed indefinitely, when the popular voice 
forced the Government to a measure more in consonance 
with the national tradition, The word went round that 
England should disdain to fight any battles save at sea, 
large mobs insisted upon this policy with a simplicity of 
diction and a clearness of object hitherto unknown in 
the collective action of an ill-educated majority. More 
than one leading spirit arose from the popular ranks of 
society who was found capable of voicing the national 


demand ; and the phrases, * Remember the Maine,” “ Do 
not speak to the man at the helm,” “ Le pont est 
interdit aux voyageurs de deuxicme classe,” and 


similar nautical epigrams of pregnant menace were 
printed in large type across the head-lines of the news- 
papers. The sluggish Government was at length over- 
come, and the arguments so ably maintained a generation 
before by Captain Mahan were cheerfully but effectually 
listened to. A declaration was issued that Great Britain 
would fight her battles only at sea. 

The effect was immediate. The foreigners disbanded 
their armies, sent out their fleets ill commanded and in 


many cases under-manned, chose the most impracticable 
ports for their points of issue, and in more than one 
instance even deprived their ships of all their heavy guns 
before sailing. The three fleets which concentrated 
upon the united foreign squadrons in the neighbourhood 
of Ushant gained a signal and complete victory, and the 
war was atan end, During its progress there had been 
found some men exceptionally daring, who maintained 
that the lurking discontent on the Continent could never 
be effectually relieved until our military forces had 
achieved a final victory over theirs. These men were 
rather exceptional, but they had studied history to some 
purpose, and knew that the firmest friends of an 
Imperial power were those who had been taught by 
some severe lesson the folly of resistance. Nations 
beaten at sea are lost upon land. Our soldiers hitherto 
but ill-successful became invincible, and the issue 
of a short campaign proved the accuracy of the 
Imperialist motto. It was only by the exercise of a 
wise and prudent forethought which excluded from the 
empire the Latin races and included only the vigorous 
Teutonic stock that the empire was not overburdened 
with too willing but useless subjects, a consummation 
which arrived in time to close the weary eyes of the aged 
Kipling. 

But now that complete unity had been obtained, 
and when something of the nature of the old Roman 
empire, though without its paganism and cruelty (and 
without its stain of avarice), had been imposed upon 
civilisation a new danger threatened the general peace 
of the world. The Salvation Army * * * * * 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
CURRENCY. 


HE Republican party has made two mistakes this 
month, It has fathered a_ financial measure 
which invites indefinite inflation of the currency, and 
has refused to give justice to the impoverished people 
cf Porto Rico. These two mistakes will probably cost 
President McKinley a good many votes next fall. 
Leading Republican newspapers all over the country 
have protested against the Porto Rican policy of Con- 
gress and against the President’s weak acquiescence in 
it, with a sharpness which indicates both impatience 
and disgust. 

The new financial law is a fair sample of Republican 
blundering. It establishes the gold standard and so 
guarantees the payment of all Government bonds in 
gold. That is its only good feature. The Republicans, 
however, have not been content with this step. While 
establishing the gold standard in the first half of their 
law, they have put into the second half a provision 
which will operate to make the maintenance of the gold 
standard exceedingly difficult in the future. They have 
provided for the refunding of the National Debt into 2 
per cent. bonds, and have made the terms so attractive 
that most bondholders will take advantage of them. In 
order to be certain that the 2 per cent. bonds shall be 
in demand, the law provides that they shall be the basis 
for the issue of national bank notes. At the present 
time national banks are permitted to issue notes equal 
in amount to go per cent. of the par value of the bonds 
which they purchase and deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and their circulation now amounts to 
about $250,000,000. Under this new law the banks may 
issue notes equal in amount to the par value of the bonds 
which they deposit. As these 2 per cent. bonds, if they were 
not wanted by banks, would hardly sell at par, whereas 
the prices of the old bonds, which may be exchanged 
for them, have recently risen to a price which yields less 
than r} per cent, to the purchaser, it is evident’that the 
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banks are preparing to take large quantities of the new 
bonds and make them a basis for the issue of notes. 
Indeed, Secretary Gage estimates that the law will result 
in an increase of bank note circulation during the next 
year equal to at least $100,000,000. This is a most con- 
servative estimate. It is quite possible that the inflation 
will amount to between $400,000,000 and $3500,000,000. 
To understand the situation one must take into account 
the fact that there are in this country several thousand 
State banks, many of which willbe eager to take advan- 
tage of the new law and issue bank notes. To do this 
they have simply to incorporate as national banks, and 
this is what many of them are already doing. It is 
impossible to foretell with any certainty how great the 
inflation will be, but the outlook is certainly not 
reassuring. 

One would suppose that our statesmen had learned 
the dangers of inflation, for this country has had several 
panics which can be traced to paper money. The panics 
of 1837 and 1857 were both aggravated by the unre- 
stricted issues of bank paper. The panic of 1893 was 
hastened, and perhaps caused, by the issue of Govern- 
ment notes for the purchase of silver bullion. This 
Government paper expelled gold, and so gave rise to a 
general fear, in this country and abroad, that the gold 
standard could not be maintained. Now the Republicans 
tempt fate once more by inviting bankers to tlood the 
country with paper money. The leaders were warned 
that the law was ill advised, but they gave no heed to 
the warning. Mr. McKinley and his friends in Wash- 
ington appear to think that no harm can come to the 
country if the people will only leave them in control of 
its affairs. 

An inflation of our currency with bank money is 
just as bad as an inflation with silver. This is a fact 
which our statesmen do not seem to understand. If the 
banks put out $200,c00,000 worth of new notes, doing 
so merely because of the chance to make a double 
profit, those notes will surely cause an export movement 
of gold that will embarrass the United States Treasury. 
It is quite possible that this movement will begin in the 
summer and reach alarming proportions in the fall. 
The Republicans imagine, indeed, that they have pro- 
vided against any evil results of inflation by the creation 
of the so-called “ Issue and Redemption Department of 
the Treasury.” In this department the Secretary must 
always keep $150,000,000 in gold or United States notes, 
and he must not pay out of it any notes except in 
exchange for gold. The framers of the Bill appear to 
think that they have thus broken what we call the 
“endless chain ”’—in other words, that the same green- 
backs hereafter cannot be used over and over again to 
draw gold from the Treasury. In this they are clearly 
mistaken. In case of a run upon the Treasury for gold, 
the Issue Department would accumulate notes in place 
of gold. If the run continued, it would be obliged to 
turn these notes over to the Revenue Department of the 
Treasury in exchange for gold. and the Revenue Depart- 
ment, unless it had a large surplus, would be obliged to 
pay them out in its current expenditures. Thus they 
would fall again into the hands of the people, and might 
again be presented to the Issue Department for redemp- 
tion. So this new law, instead of putting the Treasury 
into a stronger position, leaves it quite as weak as ever, 
and at the same time deliberately invites an assault 
upon it. 

The law is about as stupid and mischievous a one 
as could be devised. Nothing can be said in its defence. 
The gravity of the blunder made by the Republicans 
cannot be appreciated without an understanding of the 
peculiar character of the national bank note. At the 
present time it performs no useful service whatever in 
our currency. It was created during the civil war, not 
to give the country paper money, but to make a market 
for Government bonds. The Government itself supplies 
all the paper money which the country needs. Our 
silver certificates, gold certificates, and United States 
notes, all of which are issued by the Government, rest 


upon deposits of coin, like the notes of the Bank of 
England, and may be issued in quantities sufficient to 
meet any demand for paper money. It cannot be urged, 
therefore, in defence of our national bank notes that they 
economise the use of gold, for they are not needed for 
that purpose ; nor can it be urged that they make the 
currency system elastic, varying in amount with the 
needs of business, for they do not thus vary. The banks 
issue them solely for the purpose of making a double 
profit, since they can lend the notes at market rates and 
at the same time collect interest on the bonds deposited 
as security. These bank notes are legal tender in all 
payments to the Government, except duties on imports, 
and must be accepted at par by all the banks. Thus, 
since the banks are allowed to have one-third of their 
circulation in $5 bills and the remainder in denomina- 
tions of $10 and higher, it is evident that a large part of 
the paper money in the country, if the banks so choose, 
may take the form of bank notes. 

The political effect of this new financial law is 
likely to be very important. The people generally will 
not criticise it because of its mischievous promise of 
inflation. In fact, throughout the south and west no 
measure will be condemned merely because it promises 
to increase the money supply. This hostility is par- 
ticularly strong among the tarmers and among the 
labouring classes. They have always looked upon the 
national bank as a monopoly. Nobody has ever been 
able to convince the average man that it was right to 
give the national banks the privilege of issuing notes 
against bonds, for they thus get double interest upon 
their capital. Now the Republicans deliberately, and 
without any good reason, hold out to the banks a chance 
to increase their profits. Not only are the banks to be 
allowed to issue more notes, but they are to be givena 
bonus in the shape of money out of the Treasury, if 
they will only take advantage of the offer, for, owing to 
the peculiar wording of the law, if all the bonds are 
refunded the Government will be called upon to pay 
over $80,000,000 in cash to the bondholders. It will be 
very difficult for the Republican campaigners next fall 
to explain this part of the law to the people in the 
Western and Southern States. 

Ihave called this financial Billa sample of Republican 
blundering. That remark needs no justification to any 
one familiar with monetary legislation in this country 
since 1860. During the Civil War the country was 
forced upon a paper basis by the Republican Secretary 
of the Treasury, who unwisely took gold from the vaults 
of banks when he ought to have left it there as a basis 
for their credit operations. After the war a Republican 
supreme court, packed for the purpose, declared the 
greenbacks legal tender for debts which had been con- 
tracted prior to their issue. In 1878 a Republican 
Congress, under the illusion that it was helping silver 
and benefiting the country, passed a law which resulted 
during the next twelve years in the coinage of silver to 
the amount of over $400,c00,000, This was a needless 
and dangerous inflation of the money supply, which 
severely tested the credit of the country. In 1890 the 
Republicans ordered increased purchases of silver and 
so inflated the money supply that panic could not be 
averted. After all this experience one might suppose 
that the Republicans would be careful when tinkering 
with the currency. However, they have learned nothing. 
The law of 1900 is quite as pernicious as any of its 
predecessors, and will sooner or later bring mischief to 
the country. 

Just as the Financial Bill typifies the Republican 
party in its dealings with finance, so Mr. McKinley's 
change of front in the Porto Rican business furnishes a 
sample of his ability as a political gymnast. In his 
message he declared it to be our plain duty to give the 
people of Porto Rico free access to the markets of the 
United States. The tobacco and sugar interests imme- 
diately protested, and brought such influence to bear 
upon Republican leaders in Washington that they 
ignored the President’s advice and prepared a Bill 
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subjecting Porto Rican imports to a duty equal to 25 
per cent. of the regular tariff. For some time the public 
did not know Mr. McKinley’s attitude towards this 
measure ; in Washington, however, it was weli known 
that he wanted it to pass. As a concession to the 
protesting Republicans, the tax has been reduced to 15 
per cent. of the regular tariff. The Republicans do not 
wish to give the Democrats any excuse for claiming that 
the Philippines are tu have Free Trade, for then our 
Protected interests would be very much alarmed. 
Furthermore, the Republicans want it to be understood at 
once that the Constitution does not apply to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and, therefore, that the Filipinos cannot 
migrate freely to this country, for the labour organisa- 
tions here would regard unrestricted immigration from 
the Philippines as a serious menace to their welfare. 


FRANKLIN. 





STEVENSON AND IMPERIALISM. 


F all the forms of argument which may be 
() employed to vindicate a cause or attract pro- 
selytes, surely the appeal to the dead is the most dan- 
gerous and objectionable. There is nothing more easy 
than to pounce upon some episode in the career, some 
passage in the rg? writing or conversation of the 
unforgotten dead, and annex it as indubitable evidence 
of posthumous support. Those who practise this invi- 
dious art do not bear in mind the fact, of which we 
have daily proof, that time, environment and the ever- 
changing conditions of a question may affect in quite 
contrary fashion any two men of originally identical 
faith, and there is also virtue in recognising, as did the 
ancients, that it is very human to believe what we wish 
to be true. 

Thanks to the lavish and often injudicious attentions 
of perfervid admirers, many strange and fictitious ideas 
threaten to cluster round the memory of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. For this reason, over and above interest in 
the general subject, many of us await with much im- 
patience the advent of that authorised “ Life,” from the 
pen of Mr. Graham Balfour, for which there is such 
obvious need. Of the recent remarkable attempt to 
enlist Stevenson among the “ New Imperialists,” I 
propose to say little, nor shall I dwell upon the more 
heinous offence of at least one writer in representing the 
faithful champion of Mataafa as inspired by odium theo- 
logicum and even as an authority for the calumnious 
assertion that Catholicism in Samoa “ is now, and always 
has been, a power for evil, and largely responsible 
for the past years of distraction, bloodshed and 
misery.” 

That Stevenson was “patriotic” goes without 
saying—ergo, according to Mr. Edmund Gosse and his 
friends, he would surely, had he lived till now, been a 
passionate expositor of Imperialism as interpreted by 
thick-and-thin advocates of the South African war, and 
the policy of which it is the outcome. I candidly con- 
fess that, beyond its daring, I fail to recognise anything 
admirable in this method of reasoning. As regards the 
illustrations from Stevenson’s life on which Mr. Gosse 
relies, I fancy that most people who study Stevenson’s 
career and temperament will conclude that, so far from 
developing of necessity into a latter-day Imperialist, he 
might very naturally have become one of those dreadful 
creatures—the “pro-Boers.” He was always what the 
world calls a “ sentimental politician,” a man without a 
particle of respect for “Society,” officialism or that 
auri sacra fames which, deny it who can, has had so 
much to do with the fate of the Transvaal Republic— 
he even carried his .“sentimentalism.” .so far as to 
espouse and champion weak causes when he believed 


them just, to upbraid his own country when she was 
being led into what he deemed devious ways, and to 
defend the rights of free speech and thought at the risk 
of personal liberty! Mr. Gosse and many others seem 
to forget the egregious “ Sedition (Samoa) Regulation, 
1892,” and Stevenson’s comments thereon—“ My letters 
have been complained of, my statements called in 
question, and I was content to wait until facts and the 
publication of official papers should justify me. This 
new style of controversy appears more barbarous. I am 
content to take thatalso. If any further scandal happen, 
I shall take the freedom to report it to your paper (the 
Times) and endure my three months in Apia gaol with as 
much patience as I may.’”’ Thus wrote Stevenson in 
1893, and I, who witnessed and experienced some of the 
methods of the “new Imperialism” in Samoa six years 
later, have little doubt as to what would have been his 
attitude regarding them—and his not improbable fate. 
However, referring more particularly to South African 
affairs, it must be obvious that the question as to what 
Stevenson might have said or thought can have merely 
academic interest—that it should have been mooted at 
all is scarcely a compliment to the cause it was intended 
to prefer. 

Those numerous writers who have represented 
Stevenson as perpetually flaunting the Union Jack and 
as the implacable enemy of German supremacy in 
Samoa tell but a fragment of the truth. In his 
Footnote to History, which may be looked upon as a 
literary monument to Mataafa—a monument of which 
any man might be proud, and the like of which few of 
the living leaders of the world can hope to secure— 
Stevenson made it very clear that national partiality 
swayed neither his appreciation of past or present nor 
his almost prophetic estimate of the future. His great 
appeal to the generosity of Germany was written in 
May, 1892; not many months later Mataafa was deported 
from the islands, and in December, 1894, Samoa lost the 
greatest of her champions. ‘Though Vailima is now 
owned by a German, though the flag of the Fatherland 
waves unchallenged over Upolu, no fear need be enter- 
tained for the sanctity of the monument which marks 
the place where Stevenson lies. The Germans appre- 
ciate, not less than his own countrymen, the beauty and 
sincerity of “ Tusitala’s”’ devotion to Samoa ; and even 
were it otherwise we may be sure that while there live 
Samoans and the children of Samoans who loved the 
gentle chief and called him friend and brother, so long 
will there be faithful guardians to keep inviolate his 
earthly resting-place. To me it seems almost a mockery 
that, though the master-minds of England profess anxiety 
for the sanctity of a grave, no word of protest, of inquiry 
even, has yet been heard concerning the acts of those 
who laid Samoa waste, shelled open villages, and would 
most willingly have destroyed Vailima, inoffensive in 
every way save that it was believed to shelter a few of 
“ Tusitala’s”’ most devoted friends. Not long ago, it 
may be remembered, several letters appeared in the 
daily Press advocating the disinterment of Stevenson’s 
remains and their removal to “his Highland home,” 
where, according to one correspondent, his tomb might 
“be looked upon by thousands instead of forming an 
object of curiosity for mariners of passing ships ;” and 
this translation, we were further told, “is well-nigh 
imperative now that Mount Apia is in the hands of 
Germany.” It is worthy of remark that the novelist was 
only once in his life north of the Highland line for as 
much as three months at a time, that “ Mount Apia”’ is 
quite unknown to Samoa, and that Stevenson’s tomb 
does not form “an object of curiosity,” &c., for the 
simple reason that it is invisible from the sea. The 
most important considerations, however, are the 
expressed wishes of the dead and the feelings of his 
family. Concerning the latter, I have recently been 
favoured with a most interesting and explicit communi- 
cation from Mrs. Stevenson. From this, though sorely 
tempted to quote dt greater length, I content myself 
with a single extract, in the hope that its publication in 
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THE SPEAKER may serve as a coup de grace to the 
infelicitous proposition to which it directly refers :— 
“As you already doubtless know,” writes Mrs. Stevenson, 
“the mountain peak where Mr. Stevenson lies is my own 
property, and there I expect one day to lie beside him. The 
spot was chosen by him for his and my burial-place at the very 
time when the political relations between himself and the 
Germans were the most strained. But the quarrel was always 
a political one, and nothing more, and that his point of view 
was right and wise Germany has fully admitted by words and 
deeds. He was tolerant and without bitterness—I think his 
letters prove this—and that his grave should be disturbed 
because Germany, instead of England, has given peace to the 
distracted islands would be contrary to his character, his 
teachings and his wishes. The tomb may be ‘an object of 
curiosity for mariners of passing ships.’ I cannot say whether 
this be so, but I do know that it is something more to many 
sailors, whose calling Mr. Stevenson considered the most 
interesting and manly of all avocations. I suppose that you, as 
well as I, have watched parties of sailors toiling reverently up 
the steep sides of Vaea, and I like to think of the ferns gathered 
near the tomb and pressed in their pocket-books. I have said 
that Mr. Stevenson was without bitterness. I rise to lower 
levels, and am still conscious of an extra heart-beat when I look 
at the photographs of his study where so much of his best work 
was done, and of the lawn where he walked when the day's 
labour was over, and remember that the study has been rent 
through and the lawn ploughed up by English and American 
shells, and that these shells were sent against and intended to 
destroy Mataafa, his dearest friend in Samoa. I think, however, 
that I have said enough to show you that I have no intention 
of allowing my husband's grave to be disturbed, and I give you 
full authority to say this in print, or otherwise.” 

Though it be true that in The Silverado Squatters, 
and perhaps elsewhere, Stevenson expressed a longing 
to be buried among “ old Scots clods,” what do 
these words weigh as compared with his direct instruc- 
tions at the end and the inscriptions graven upon his 
tomb? On the one side the pilgrim may read the 
following verse, the composition of Stevenson himself :— 

“Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me, 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 

“ Here he lies where he longed to be,” and as if to 
emphasize this longing, there isa tablet on the other 
side of the tomb, bearing under the simple heading 
“Ole oliolisaga Tusitala” (the grave of Tusitala) a 
Samoan version of verses sixteen and seventeen of the 
first chapter of Ruth :— 

“Where thou dwellest I will dwell, 
And make thy land my land. 
And make thy God my God. 
Where thou diest I will die 
And there will I be buried.” 

Though they may not move his body, there is one 
good and fitting way by which Stevenson’s admirers 
may pay tribute to his memory. Not many months 
ago, while I was yet in Samoa, members of Stevenson’s 
family wrote from across the seas, asking whether they 
should not make an appeal to the British and American 
nations to undo as far as possible the evil which had 
been wrought during the then recent bombardment and 
destruction of native villages and plantations. At that 
time a promise had been given, on behalf of the three 
“ protecting” Powers, that the natives’ claims for com- 
pensation should be promptly and generously considered, 
and, relying upon this, | dissuaded my correspondents 
from proceeding further in the direction of inviting 
outside aid. Sincerely do I now regret that advice, for 
announcement has recently been made that the Powers 
have forsworn their pledges and propose to submit 
to arbitration only the claims ot white residents. 
This is not the place for a picture of the sufferings 
to which the Samoan people were unnecessarily sub- 
jected during the so-called war of March and April last 
year. I may, however, be permitted to suggest that 
admirers of Stevenson might find, in drawing attention to 
the bad faith of the Powers and endeavouring to secure 
fulhlment of their promise, not inappropriate oppor- 
tunity of honouring his genius. 

1. G. Leicu, 


THE CAUSES OF INDIAN FAMINE— 
GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY, 


BY SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, BART. 


URING the recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons Sir Henry Fowler declared that he could 
not see where the responsibility of the Government 
came in with regard to the causes of a famine in India. 
He said that the cause of famine was the failure of 
rain, and he did not see how the Government could 
fairly be blamed for a bad monsoon. This may be true 
as far as it goes. But it is not the whole truth. For 
famine, which means death by starvation, is made up of 
two factors: drought and destitution. In order to 
produce death by hunger in a village there must be not 
only failure of the year’s harvest, but there must 
also be a failure of domestic stores. Nature may be 
responsible for the missing harvest; but surely the 
responsibility of Government comes in when it is a 
question of the missing domestic store. All Govern- 
ments admit responsibility for the condition of the 
people, and this responsibility is specially cogent in 
India, where the Government is the universal landlord, 
and also jealously retains all direct power in its own 
hands. With regard therefore to the causes of famine, 
I affirm that if the Government is not responsible for the 
drought, it is responsible for the destitution, without 
which drought and scarcity need never deepen into 
famine. 

When we inquire how the Government fulfils this 
responsibility, we come to Sir H. Fowler’s second line 
of defence. For he alleges that the rayat is not desti- 
tute but prosperous, and that this prosperity has been 
on the increase for many years on account of the 
blessings of British rule. But if this view be correct, 
the rayat ought by this time to have an abundant 
domestic store, whether of food, money, or credit. 
As regards food, we know, on the authority of 
the Famine Commissioners, that in former times 
he was able to keep a stock by him to meet emer- 
gencies ; for they state that the custom of storing grain, 
as a protection against failure of harvest, used to be 
general among the agricultural classes. If this was the 
case formerly, then, with his ever-increasing prosperity, 
we should expect to find the rayat now still more 
securely provided against possible starvation. We 
should expect to find his domestic store overflowing. 
Like the rich man in the parable, whose ground brought 
forth plenteously, he would now be saying within 
himself, “ What Shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits?” He would pull down his 
barns and build greater, and there bestow his fruits, so 
as to have much goods laid up for many years. Or if 
he followed more modern methods, and preferred to 
turn his surplus produce into cash, he would have a 
comfortable balance at his bankers. But do we find 
that this is the case? Not at all. On the contrary, 
although the grain store has disappeared, there is no 
substitute in cash. The rayat has indeed pulled down 
his old barns, but he has built no new ones in their 
place. And the balance with his banker, who is the 
village moneylender, is altogether on the wrong, side. 
Not only does he possess nothing, but he possesses 
much less than nothing, as he owes to. the moneylender 
far more than he can ever hope to pay. Being in this 
condition, he is not only without food and without cash, 
but also without credit. And any further advances 
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from the moneylender, who is also the village grain 
merchant, are of the nature of charity—not busi- 
ness. Now I ask, how is this condition of things 
compatible with the official theory of the rayat’s fatness 
and prosperity ? How do our official guides explain 
the fact that the failure of one harvest causes the rayat 
to die of hunger unless he is fed by the State? I think 
some better answer should be forthcoming than that 
accepted the other night by the House of Commons, 
that no inquiry is necessary, and that the question of 
the rayat’s destitution “may safely be left” to these 
officials themselves. 

I will presently indicate some of the causes of the 
rayat’s destitution. But before leaving the question of 
Government responsibility I should like to refer for a 
moment to a view of the case which is little, if at all, 
understood in this country. Sir H. Fowler said that 
the Government is not responsible for the failure of,rain 
and consequent drought. He no doubt considers that 
to believe otherwise is the climax of absurdity. But he 
will be perhaps “surprised to learn” that this belief, 
which he considers absurd, is almost universal in the 
East. Not only do the people believe that the rulers 
are responsible for drought, but the rulers themselves 
acknowledge and accept the responsibility. This fact 
cannot be better illustrated than by a proclamation 
recently issued by the Empress-Dowager of China ; an 
interesting and in some respects a touching document. 
It runs as follows :— 

“The recent drought and lack of rain in this portion of the 
empire caused us to pray earnestly and frequently to High 
Heaven for gentle showers to quench the thirst of the parched 
earth, but we regret that these prayers have been of no avail, 
and we are led now to think that we have incurred in some 
way the wrath of Heaven. This dynasty has always con- 
sidered the welfare of the people the paramount subject of 
Government. Is Heaven then angry because . .. . the 
murmurs of the people have reached Heaven's ears? Are the 
officials neglectful of the people’s welfare, and their sufferings 
have therefore moved the compassion of Heaven ?” 

And the august lady then admonishes all the heads of 
departments and orders them to see that their snbor- 
dinates duly perform their duty towards the people. 
In these up-to-date days it may seem absurd that rulers 
should be thus blamed, and should consider themselves 
blameable, for such visitations ; but it has always been 
so in the East. The same religious sentiment is to be 
found in the case of David, whose people were made to 
suffer for his wrong-doing. He also accepted all the 
blame ; and when, on his account, 70,000 men had died 
from the pestilence, he humbled himself to the ground, and 
confessed his sins : “ Lo, I have sinned and I have done 
wickedly ; but these sheep, what have they done? Let 
thine hand, I pray thee, be against me and my father's 
house.” On account of our insular habits, and insulated 
minds, we do not ordinarily draw towards us the confi- 
dence of other races whose views differ from ours. It 
is therefore probable that few Englishmen are aware 
how strongly this same belief in the responsibility of 
rulers, is rooted in the Indian mind. But this inability 
to understand, or even imagine, the point of view from 
which others look at current events, is for us a great 
source of weakness as rulers of men, and may in certain 
cases be the cause of serious disaster. 

Reverting to the causes of the rayat’s destitution, | am 
reminded of a saying of Edmund Burke regarding our 
connection with India, when he stated that our friend- 
ship brought greater ruin than the hostility of former 
invaders : “ The Tartar invasion was mischievous ; but 
it is our protection which destroys India.” So it has 
been in the case of the rayat, whose conditions of 
existence have been upset by the revolutionary changes 
introduced’ by us without due consideration of their 





effect on the delicate fabric of Indian rural life. That 
most of these changes have been well intentioned does 
not at all mend matters ; indeed it is an obstacle in the 
way of reforms, for the mens conscia recli is more hard 
to move than the uneasy conscience. There is not here 
space to go into detail, but I will note two or three 
familiar instances which will be readily understood. 
Take, for example, diversity of employment. There 
dwelt in each rural village a number of skilled 
artisans ; spinners and weavers of cotton, wool, and 
silk, dyers, potters, glass-blowers, metal-workers, and 
so forth, whose earnings formed a_ considerable 
portion of the village income. We open up the 
country, and suddenly introduce free-trade pure 
and simple. This may be an excellent thing in itself, 
but its immediate effect was to kill the village industries 
by the competition of cheap machine-made goods, and 
the whole population, including many unskilled in agri- 
culture, was thus thrown upon the land for its support. 
I was glad to hear Lord George Hamilton, in the course 
of the debate, promise that he would do all he could to 
vary and diversify the occupations of the Indian people. 
That is well; but it is not easy to restore a class of 
highly skilled artizans when once destroyed. How long 
will it be before technical education in the schools will 
produce the muslin of Dacca, the pottery of Sind, and 
the silk brocades of Ahmedabad ? 

So much for the effect of free-trade on village 
economics. Again, we introduce in the rural districts 
civil courts on the European model. What could be 
more wise and beneficial? Justice brought to every 
man’s door ; and the rayat convinced of the unspeak- 
able blessings of British rule? Not so in practice. 
Every one knows that the effect has been simply to 
transform the money-lender from a useful village 
servant to a mischievous village tyrant. With a 
decree of the Court in his hand, and the whole 
power of the Empire at his back, he is lord of all he 
surveys ; and the rayat succumbs after long struggling, 
and his industry is paralysed. How does Sir George 
Wingate, the father of the Bombay revenue system, 
describe the situation ?— 


“This miserable struggle between the debtor and creditor 
is,” he says, “thoroughly debasing to both. The creditor is 
made by it a grasping hard-hearted oppressor ; the debtor a 
crouching false-hearted slave. It is disheartening to contem- 
plate, and yet it would be a weakness to conceal the fact, that 
this antagonism of classes and degradation of the people which 
is fast spreading over the land, is the work of our laws and 
our rule.” 


I will refer to only one other instance of a revolu- 
tionary change made with good intentions but fatal 
results ; the substitution of a rigid cash assessment of 
land revenue in place of the old customary payment in 
kind. The ancient Hindu law gave the Government a 
certain share of the gross produce ; and this method 
suited the people, acting as a sliding scale, so that in a 
bad year the rayat had to give but little ; if he had no 
crop he gave nothing ; but in a bumper year the Govern- 
ment shared in the general prosperity, the rayat giving 
gladly out of his abundance. Under this system the 
rayat was not forced to go for cash to the moneylender, 
because the claim of Government did not arise till the 
crop was reaped, and then all that the Government had 
to do was to take its share. Now this is all changed. 
Instead of taking the revenue in kind according to the 
amount of the crop, we have fixed a rigid cash assess- 
ment on each field, and this amount must be paid 
punctually in cash on a certain day, whether the crop is 
good or bad. This method of fixing an average demand, 
to be levied in cash irrespective of the actual out-turn, 
may suit the case of capitalist farmers ; but it has fairly 
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broken the back of the rayat, who is a mere peasant 
living from hand to mouth. As a class the rayat 
possesses no cash. So the immediate effect of this new 
method was to drive him to the moneylender, as a 
suppliant, in order to get the necessary rupees. And 
this was the beginning of his sorrows. Further, the 
position of the rayat as a borrower is made all the more 
difficult because the Government demands payment on 
a date when the crop is unripe and still upon the ground. 
The demand therefore comes upon him before his crop 
is marketed, and when all his resources have been 
expended in his cultivation and maintenance. The whole 
Province being in the same dilemma on the same day, 
the money market is abnormally tightened, and Shylock 
can exact such terms as he pleases from the prostrate 
rayats. 

I have given these few instances to show how 
Government is directly responsible for the destitution 
and indebtedness of the rayat. The rayat is skilful, 
industrious and frugal, and with the fine climate and 
rich soil of India he ought to enjoy a solid share of 
prosperity, if he is not overtaxed or interfered with by 
inscrutable laws. But the heavy taxation placed upon 
him, and the revolutionary changes introduced without 
regard to their ulterior effects, have upset the conditions 
of his existence, and by paralysing his energies, have 
rendered him incapable of resisting such visitations as 
famine and plague. 

The Government of India is under dangerous delu- 
sions with regard to the condition of the rural popula- 
tion, and until those delusions are dissipated by careful 
and impartial enquiry, we can have no hope of improve- 
ment. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


QUI PROCUL HINC! 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Last summer a friend visited me from Kalgoorlie, 
West Australia. Returning to that place later in the year he, 
shortly after his arrival, undertook a trip to Northern Queens- 
land. I know some parts of Australia pretty well, and thought 
I was familiar with the enormous size of the great island- 
continent. I was startled to find, however, that my friend 
had to travel 5,400 miles by rail, steamer and horseback before 
he reached hisdestination. Just now, when many Englishmen 
seem anxious to go everywhere, fight everybody and annex 
everything, the accompanying extract from my friend's letter 
may interest and instruct your readers. We hear much of 
Imperialists, both Liberal and otherwise ; but the men who 
have built up the Empire do not live in Downing Street. The 
Empire owes nothing to a Cabinet which whilst pretending 
peace permitted Mr. Chamberlain to provoke what has proved 
to be a costly and bloody war. The cost of it seems likely 
to defer many pressing social reforms for a generation. 
Bountiful to the rich, and prodigal in its dealings with con- 
tractors, but mean and rigid in its dealing with the poor, this 
Government has ever been— 

“ Industrious towards vice, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” 
It was to be the cheapest war that ever was—a paltry 
£10,000,000 or so was to be the cost. Now it is admitted that 
the price to be paid must be at least £60,000,000. In my 
opinion the country will be fortunate if it gets any change out 
of £100,000,000. For an army in the field operating so far 
from its base, £2 per day per man is a very moderate estimate. 
This estimate places the cost at £3,000,000 per week! I am 
an oldish hand in politics. I remember Mr. Bright being 
hooted at in the streets of Manchester because he condemned 
the Crimean War, and yet who defends that war now? I saw 


Cobden beaten at Huddersfield in 1857 because he denounced 
the Chinese War, and yet who defends that war now? I 
think there has lately been a distinct subsidence of the war 
fever. One satisfactory sign of returning sanity is the fact, of 
which I am assured by newsvendors, that the pernicious print 
which Mr. Madison so happily and correctly christened the 
Daily Ananias has suffered already a tremendous slump in its 
circulation. It is well that war is very costly, and that, as Mr. 
Bright used to say, we can have a very little of it for a great 
deal of money. If it were cheap I fear we should always be 
fighting. 

I am writing this within striking distance of Scarborough. 
I can only assure the ruffians who destroyed the property of 
the Messrs. Rowntree and endangered the lives of those good 
men, that if my opinions do not suit them they cannot be 
altered, and my windows are entirely. at their service. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED Hirst. 
Ruswarp, near Whitby, April 15th. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER. 

“T returned to Kalgoorlie about four months ago, and 
after a stay of three weeks started off for North Queensland. 
It is a long journey up there. First a wearisome railway 
journey from here to Albany. Then to Adelaide by P. and O. 
steamer—1,000 miles. Adelaide at this time was looking very 
nice and green—there is no doubt about it being a very pretty 
city, and so wellkept. I only stayed there three days, and then 
went on by rail to Melbourne. After one night in Melbourne 
I went on to Sydney and so on to Brisbane. Sydney to 

srisbane is a long railway journey of more than twenty-four 
hours. Some of the country through which the train passes 
is very fine—in fact, I suppose, some of the best in Australia. I 
mean, of course, the Darling Downs, of which, no doubt, you 
know. It is too good for sheep, and should be keeping as 
many men to the acre as it is now keeping sheep. Brisbane 
is a rather nice town, about the same size as Adelaide, and is 
surrounded by good land where they seem to be able to grow 
anything. I took steamer from Brisbane to Cairns, in North 
Queensland. This voyage takes six days, and a very 
nice voyage it is in anything like fine weather, as you are all 
the time inside the Barrier Reef, and pass through a large 
number of islands. These islands are very pretty and 
reminded me of some of the scenery on certain of the lochs in 
Scotland. Cairns is quite in the tropics, and for that reason 
the scenery is altogether different from the other parts of 
Australia. There are no gum trees. Cairns will some day be 
a very important place, perhaps ‘he port of North Queensland. 
It is wonderful what the country about Cairns produces— 
sugar, coffee, tea, pineapples, bananas and all kinds of tropical 
fruits. The timber is very useful and valuable. In the 
mineral way there is gold, silver, copper, lead, tin and wolf- 
ram. All these are as yet very little developed. From Cairns 
I went by train over the Kuranda Ranges to Mareeba. These 
ranges are very beautiful with their tropical foliage and lakes 
and flowing rivers, all of course in an absolutely natural 
state. The Barron Falls are in these mountains. The 
Barron River comes tumbling down from a height of 700 feet. 
Mareeba is as far as tlre railway goes, and from there I had 
one day's coach to Herberton, which is 3,000 feet above sea 
level. The climate there was delightful after the heat of the 
coast country. At Herberton I got a horse, and did the rest 
of my journey on horseback. I had to visit all the mines, and 
rode every day more or less for three weeks. The longest 
day’s ride was 82 miles. This mineral country is called 
Chillagoe. It is all good cattle country, the grass sometimes 
being right over the horse’s head. There is any amount of 
water, and in riding in the rainy season you often have to 
swim your horse over the rivers. Of course you get wet 
through, but the sun is so hot you dry soon after, and it does 
not do you any harm. The only things I kept dry were my valise 
and saddle-bags, which I used to tie on the top of my shoulders. 
The horses are so used to rivers that they take to them like 
ducks. The cattle are doing much better in North Queens- 
land now. The ticks do not affect them so much, and they 
appear to be getting used to them. The bushmen in those 
parts are a real rough lot. They are quite cut off from civili- 
sation, and live like blackfellows, and the language they use 
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would make vour hair stand on end. It is enough to set the 
whcle country on fire. Some of these men have been 
included in the Bushmen’s Corps for South Africa, and if they 
swear at the Boers as they do at their cattle they will frighten 
all the Boers out of the country. Some of them are grand 
shots, and can ride anything that was ever foaled. That sort 
of wild free life ha; a sort of fascination for many people, and 
if it has once taken a proper hold of a man he never seems to 
be much good for anything else. These bushmen you meet 
all through Australia, everlastingly pushing their way out into 
the wilderness in search of new country or gold, which if they 
find is no good whatever to them, but as often as not the 
money they earn is spent at the nearest bush public. Yet 
these men do a lot of good. Take this place, Kalgoorlie, for 
instance, which was found in this way by one of these devil- 
may-care bushmen, and which now supports a prosperous 
population of 40,000 people, and has made many gold kings 
who perhaps have a mansion in London, living in all the 
luxury which this year 1g00 can give, whilst the discoverer of 
all this wealth died from an overdose of alcohol. I dare say 
you have seen this sort of thing yourself over and over again 
in the bush. The journey from here to Chillagoe was 5,400 
miles, and, of course, the same distance back again. The heat 
here is almost unbearable—the last five days from 112 degrees 
up to 116 degrees in the shade, and it looks as though it would 
last several days longer.” 


DRINK MONOPOLY VALUES, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—A less inadequate taxation of the monopoly values 
of public-houses is an end which all who study the temperance 
problem must see to be just and reasonable. The continued 
neglect to level up taxation on these monopoly values is a 
reproach to the existing Government. Fifty per cent. has 
been lately added to the income-tax and the tea duty, while 
only a very small increase has been made on the duties on 
beers and spirits, this increase being capable of diminution or 
extinction by the trade practices of “fining” and “ breaking 
down.” 

That Mr. Allen and all who can be influenced should 
recognize the supreme importance of the monopoly aspect of 
things to temperance and Liberalism is the matter of chief 
importance. We venture to say a word for the stamp duty 
on “permits.” It would be (1) no more of an innovation, and 
much less troublesome, than Lord Beaconsfield’s stamp duty 
on cheques and receipts for money, and would be a develop- 
ment of the modern fiscal policy which turns more and more 
to the stamp duties, as having fewer objections to it than 
other forms of taxaticn. (2) The “intense resentment,” if felt 
by brewers and distillers, would not directly concern publicans, 
who would barely know of the existence of the stamp duty. 
(3) If a virtual tax on a commodity, it would not be one that 
would hamper manufacture or cripple an industry. 

A stamp duty on “permits” would operate thus. As he 
does now, the distiller would send with the wholesale delivery 
of spirits a “permit,” the stamp on it being affixed at the 
distillery. These “permits” are now entered by the publican 
in the prescribed “Spirits Book.” When convenient to the 
Inland Revenue officer, he calls upon the publican for these 
“permits,” after comparing them with the entries in the 
“ Spirits Book” made by the publican. There need be no 
fear of evasion. Whether they are stamped or not is no 
special concern of the publican. There is no inquisitorial 
action “felt every week.” . The extension of the “permit” 
system to the removal of beer would be a movement on 
existing lines. 

Mr. Allen's suggested duty on another duty—the licence 
duty—would not operate with the same equity as the stamp 
duty on “permits.” A thousand assessment committees are 
affected by various influences, local and other, unknown to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The latter ccllscting 
the stamp duty would be independent of the mischievous 
revising power of that discredited tribunal, Quarter Sessions. 
The stamp duty would fall just as light or heavy as the :ales 
would be light or heavy. It is one of the grievances 0° the 
publican that he has to pay licence duty on the size o° his 
brewer's fabric, regardless of the quantity o. his sales. 





“Short’s” in the Strand may be assessed for lower rates and 
licence duties than another public-house near by doing less 
than a quarter of the trade of “Short’s,” or of the nearest 
spirit grocer. 

As we go deeper below the surface of things it becomes 
clearer that the real origin of mischief is the magistrate’s 
absurd certificate of fitness to be a victualler, and only on 
specified premises. Neither temperance policy nor Liberalism 
will have fair play in the constituencies until it is more 
generally scen that the drink monopoly, because a monopoly, 
favours intemperance, and is the outwork which screens 
other monopolies and privileges opposed to the public welfare ; 
that the microbe of monopoly is the magistrate’s needless 
certificate, a bogus safeguard of temperance and order which 
should be replaced by another system more really a safeguard, 
without setting up a monopoly at all. Both temperance and 
Liberalism need that we should begin with the destruction of 
the microbe, the magistrate’s certificate. 


W. PARMENTER. 


IMPERIALISM AND PROTECTION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—It is, I suppose, impossible for the editors of the 
“ Liberal Review” to refer to Lord Rosebery except in terms of 
depreciation. But when they remark ingenuously that they 
“should like to hear Sir Edward Grey and Lord Rosebery on 
Free Trade,” persons possessing even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with recent political history may perhaps recall a certain 
famous speech in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
1st November, 1897, when the case for Imperial Protection 
was smashed to atoms. 

To imply that there is any “connection between the 
Imperialist movement and Protection” is unmitigated non- 
sense, and no such conclusion can reasonably or fairly be 
drawn from Mr. Fielding’s speech, which you quoted on 
Saturday last. The Canadian Minister of Finance was merely 
repeating what Sir Wilfrid Laurier has said more than once— 
viz., that if this country will give Canada a preference in the 
tariff, Canadians will welcome it. Of course they will, just as 
everybody in this country has welcomed the Canadian prefer- 
ence in our favour. But Sir Wilfrid has been scrupulous in 
adding that the Imperial movement on the part of Canada 
Was in no way conditional upon the receipt of such an advan- 
tage, whilst Mr. Fielding himself stated that a quid pro quo 
had been obtained for the fresh abatement of duty on British 
goods which he announced the other day in the legitimate 
form of a concession with regard to the legalising of Canadian 
loans as investments for trust funds. 

It may be permissible to misrepresent a statesman of our 
own country and party from whom we disagree, but it would 
be more seemly to leave Colonial statesmen alone. 


Yours obediently, 
HERMAN W. Marc's. 


National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W., 
3rd April, 19co, 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION, CONGRESSES AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—That we may acquaint your readers with an 
important movement which must naturally be of great service 
to the millions of short-time visitors to this great Exhibition, 
we ask the kindness of a little of your space. This move- 
ment is the Paris International Assembly, which had its rise 
in last year’s meetings of the British Association and the 
Association Francaise. It has fo- its President M. Léon 
Bourgeois, ex-Premier of France; and as British Vice- 
Presidents the Right Hon. Jimes Pryce, M.P., and Sir 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. We give below a brief indication of 
its work, which was generally approved of at a meeting in the 
French Ministry of Education, and is ow being cordially 
supported by numerous influ ntial men oa both sides of the 
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Channel. Powerful French and British Committees are 
working well together ; the movement is receiving universal 
help, and Professor Geddes, the Secretary of the British 
Committee, has recently visited the United States to further 
the movement there. That the effort makes directly for the 
increase of international understanding and goodwill your 
readers will need no telling, nor will they fail to see its great 
educational value. Its purpose is to put to the best and 
widest possible use this immense gathering of collections 
illustrating the glorious achievements of the century, and to 
apply the same utilisation to the Congresses—about 150 in 
number—which will be held in Paris during the summer. 
Its main feature is the largest application yet attempted of the 
idea whereon the British Association meetings, the University 
Extension Movement, and the summer schools are grounded. 
Its first task is to arouse an intelligent interest in this 
gigantic show of the hand-made and natural products, 
industries, the social organisations, and general occupations 
of the greater part of the world. People will then be helped 
to see those departments of the Exhibition in which they take 
the greatest interest, and to such Congresses as they wish to 
attend. Special help will be rendered to the different classes 
of visitors, particularly to the more serious-minded, in 
furnishing them with information bureaus, rendezvous, 
courses of special and general lectures, and expert guidance 
to the Exhibition, excursions to interesting places in the city 
and district, and opportunities of visiting the several centres 
of education. 

All further information regarding Congresses or Assembly 
arrangements can be obtained on application to the secre- 
taries. 

Faithfully yours, 


T. R. Marr, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Paris International Assembly, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


WOMEN’S ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND—STARVING 
ARMENIA. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I ask you of your courtesy to give me the 
opportunity of pleading for a little help for the starving 
peasants of Van Province? I am told on all hands that the 
Indian Famine and Transvaal War absorb all available funds 
just now, even from the most generous nation in the world ; 
but yet we surely cannot at the same time allow the survivors 
of the Armenian massacres to die for want of a little 
food! Ever since 1895 the heroic American missionaries 
in Van and elsewhere have kept hope alive in the crushed 
people by using the money supplied them in furnishing work 
in spinning, weaving, knitting, &c., of raw cotton and wool, 
for which regular wages have been paid. The fabrics thus 
manufactured have been made into garments and mostly 
given to thousands of village refugees, who in winter have 
fled to Van city naked, hungry and cold. Sometimes Dr. 
Raynolds has been able to sell the goods, 

Besides this industrial relief, he has given, food, fuel and 
medicine to the sick and helpless, besides keeping two large 
orphanages in excellent working order. 

Each summer we have hoped that the harvest raised from 
seed corn supplied by English benevolence would be abun- 
dant, and would lift the unhappy people above want, but the 
heavens have been as brass just when rain and irrigation have 
been most needed the last two years, and so many hundreds 
starve to-day ! 

So little money is needed to support life in. far-away Van 
that I feel sure our England, having undertaken this work of 
mercy, will see it through if she realises only a little of what 
the struggle for existence has been in that misgoverned 
land. 


Yours sincerely, 


MADELEINE COLE, 
Danehurst, Putney, S.W. 


REVIEWS, 


AUSTRALIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


LEAVES FROM A SQUATTER’S NoTE Book. By Thomas Major, 
late Inspector of Runs for New South Wales Government. 
London : Sands. 


THE writer of this volume is now dead. He tells us in his 
preface that— 

“Without the aid of fiction I have endeavoured to portray 
scenes and events which are vividly pictured in my memory. 
cil Truth being often stranger than fiction, I rely on the 
truth, however inadequately expressed, and with anxiety await 
the verdict my chapters may receive.” 

In an introduction our author in the following sentence 
expresses his regret for the old order which is so quickly 
passing away :— 

“In these days the vast plains and open forest, fresh from 
the hands of their Creator, were in no way altered by the 
squatter and his flock. Not so in the present. The modern 
squatter and free-selector, have, by fencing and ring-harking, 
destroyed all the former natural beauty.” 

Being intensely interested in all Australian literature, I 
took up this volume with eagerness, and the more so because 
during several years in the early sixties I was engaged in 
exactly the same pursuits as the author, viz., the management 
of sheep and cattle in our great southern dependency. The 
writer did well to warn his readers that truth was stranger 
than fiction, for there is nothing in the pages of Henry 
Kingsley or Rolf Boldrewood half so wonderful as many of 
the incidents recorded in this volume. 

An early chapter tells the story of a stockman, This was 
in New South Wales. Mr. Major had taken him and others 
to camp out ona distant part of the run in order that they 
might be ready at what the blackfellows call “ piccaninny 
daylight” to muster some wild cattle grazing there and bring 
them in to the head station. The stockman saw an opossum 
on the branch of a tree near the camp, and became excited 
and shied stones at the harmless little creature. On being 
asked the reason he told a fantastic story about his sister losing 
her life whilst opossum hunting, and how ever since he had 
hated the sight of this innocent marsupial with its beautiful and 
useful skin. Up to this point our author is merely relating 
what the stockman told him, and like Herodotus with the 
stories told him by the priests is not responsible for its truth 
or otherwise. The reader is prepared for what is to follow 
next day by an intimation from the stockman that he does not 
think he shall live long and that he expects a sudden death. In 
the morning the horses are saddled and mounted, and the cattle 
soon found. Amongst them is a black bull which the stock- 
man swears he will either yard or dieinthe attempt. The bull 
breaks from the mob, and the stockman rushes after it like “a 
torrent down its bed,” and soon both are out of sight. The 
rest of the party reach the head station, miles away, yard the 
cattle with difficulty, and await the return of the stockman. 
Here I will quote :— 

“ A wild yell from the blacks’ camp now reached our ears’ 
and a black boy came running in all haste towards us, shouting’ 
‘ Yarraman (the blacks’ name for horse) killing whitefellow.’ All 
we could gather from him was that the black had seen a horse 
galloping towards the horse paddock dragging a man after him. 
Off we all rushed. On arriving at the paddock slip rails, a 
shocking sight met our view. The horse, all covered with foam, 
stood panting, and hanging fast in the stirrup-iron by one foot, 
was all that remained of the poor stockman—little else than a 
shapeless mass of clothes, bones and flesh.” 

I have attended many cattle musters both large and small, and 
have sometimes seen 5,000 head in one yard. I have suffered 
and seen others suffer spills of a more or less serious kind, includ- 
ing cases where the rider hung for a moment or two by the 
stirrup. But I never either saw or heard of a rider being 
dragged by one leg for miles like this poor stockman— 

© O'er bog, o’er steep, through straight, rough, dense, or 
rare. 

Mr. Major's experience was different, for in Queensland 
an equally horrible death overtook a young friend of his whilst 
engaged riding after cattle. Indeed this volume is full not 
merely of strange but tragic events. 
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“The earlier sixties witnessed an exodus of squatters 
from the southern colonies in quest of fresh fields and 
pastures new.” The italics are mine. The writer mis- 
quotes the last line of Lycidas, but he is in good company 
in doing so, for Sir Walter always wrote “fresh fields ” instead 
of “fresh woods.” Mr. Major went with a friend to see if 
they could find suitable sheep country. Taking horses and a 
black boy they went by sea to Fort Denison. Going inland 
they were only absent from the coast for fourteen days. 
During those few days one of the party had a narrow escape 
from the maw of an alligator. On four or five separate 
occasions the whole party was in great danger from blacks. 
Two, and perhaps three, of these were killed. A most artistic 
and blood-curdling account is given of an encounter with a 
large body of blacks, whose camp they had rushed in search 
of food. There were many fires, and at all meat was being 
cooked on sticks. The hungry travellers were about to fall 
to, when luckily an old cripple who had not been able to 
escape was discovered munching a half-cooked human foot. 
They camped well to windward of the horrible place for the 
night, and next morning, horribile dictu, the continued visits 
of some eagle-hawks to a neighbouring grove led to the 
discovery of the larder where these depraved creatures kept 
their “provisions” ! Our author describes these, but we prefer 
to remember the line of Horace— 

“ Nec populo coram pueros Medea trucidet "— 


and omit the description. Mr. Major often sins in this way. 
He tells a revolting tale of the way in which a Chinese cook 
prepared what used to be a favourite Sunday dish of stewed 
mutton. Merely to read the story is to be made ill. The 
Chinese were in those days often employed as shepherds and 
hutkeepers ; and once when Mr. Major was, at sunrise, 
engaged in counting out their flocks, three of these gentry 
attempted to tomahawk him. A very interesting account of a 
native “corrobaree” is given, which varied from any the 
present writer has seen because, after the performance of the 
men, a number of young women went through a similar 
exercise. In Queensland, and especially in the northern part 
of that colony, there are alternately droughts and deluges. 
There are interesting accounts of both experiences. In the 
former, bushfires had to be fought against, and sheep and 
shepherds saved from a painful death. As to the effect pro- 
duced by the torrential rains I propose to quote verbatim 
from our author, but before doing so must explain that on 
most large Australian sheep or cattle stations there is at least 
one person known by the name of “ jackeroo.” Some etymo- 
logists derive the word from a blackfellow’s corruption of 
Johnny Raw. A jackeroo is a young Englishman who has 
come out, or more probably has been sent out, to learn the 
art of sheep or cattle farming. He is generally a particularly 
green and useless youth ; but there are exceptions, and on Mr. 
Major’s station there was a very noteworthy exception. 
Young Todd had been at Oxford, but the "Varsity records 
would probably be searched in vain so far as any successes in 
the schools were concerned. Most likely he had not even 
taken a Pass degree. What was more to the point, however, 
in the bush were his accomplishments in other directions. He 
was a dead shot, and could ride like a centaur. He could 
swim a river in flood, and, perhaps (the most important 
accomplishment of all) he had learned, whilst in— 


“ That sweet city with her dreaming spires,” 


the noble art of self-defence to such perfection that he was 
able to stand up to and overcome the rowdiest of shearers or 
other unruly station hands. 

Our author, after describing one of these rainy seasons 
in Queensland, gives the following account of a tragedy, 
caused by the floods, which followed :— 


“T never remember passing a more miserable day in my life, for 
I knew that many sheep must have perished. The bodies which 
floated by were from a flock which fed four miles up the river, 
in charge of a German shepherd. The overseer had instructed 
him under no account whatever to feed his sheep on low 
country near the river while the rain continued. These instruc- 
tions he had doubtless disobeyed. Until the flood abated, no 
tidings of his fate or the sheep in his charge could be obtained. 
“ For three days this horrible state of anxiety lasted ; better, 
far better, for me to know the worst. At length the welcome 
intelligence was brought me by Todd that the flood was falling 


fast. Before night the river had receded within its banks, 
though as it continued to roll along its colour was that of pea- 
soup. On the morning of the fourth day Todd—an experienced 
and powerful swimmer—requested permission to cross at a 
narrow part three miles fnrther up and nearly opposite the 
shepherd's hut. He was confident he could accomplish 
this feat. My friend and I accompanied him, taking a 
strong but light rope with us. By wading knee-deep 
through the mud and stumbling into holes and over 
logs, the place was reached with difficulty, On the 
opposite bank stood a large gum-tree. High on a limb we 
could see something which looked as if it was the body of a 
dead sheep or some flood debris. The river being too wide 
for a nearer inspection, we troubled no further with respect to 
it, and proceeded a few hundred yards up the stream to a bend 
in the river where the current was thrown over to the opposite 
side. Here Todd proposed to make the attempt, so he stripped, 
and with the rope rolled round his waist entered the water. 
For some time he made no headway in the crossing, and was 
rapidly swept down the stream. At length he was caught by 
the current, which carried him with little exertion on his part 
right across. He landed close to the gum tree, where a gibber- 
ing as if from a monkey met his astonished ears. Whence the 
noise proceeded puzzled him. He fancied it came from the 
supposed dead sheep in the tree high over his head, but he 
soon discovered this to be the shepherd himself. Todd 
endeavoured to make him understand that relief was at hand, 
but no sign of recognition did the shepherd make. As the 
sound continued, Todd climbed up to him with great difficulty, 
and found he had tightly buckled his leathern belt round a 
dead limb and also round his own middle. Thus securely 
fastened he could not fall. I will describe in Todd’s words 
the horrible object the man presented : ‘When I got close to 
his feet, which hung down near to my face, they were without 
socks or boots, Countless numbers of ants swarmed over them, 
eating every particle of flesh from the bones; the toes had 
been cleansed completely, whilst the more fleshy parts were 
fast getting into a like state. I managed to get a little higher 
up the tree, near where his face hung down. The belt which 
was fastened round his waist supported the body in the 
middle, so that the hands and face were only slightly above his 
feet. The face I could not see, as it wap — his breast. I 
endeavoured to lift it when » “s h God! what I then 
saw I can't relate! The gibbering ee. never ceased, and the 
jaws snapped like a dog's. Round his body I fastened the 
rope, taking one turn round the branch. With difficulty I 
unbuckled the belt, and as gently as was in my power I lowered 
him to the ground.’ 

“Such was Todd's sad description. What followed my friend 
and I witnessed from the opposite bank. No sooner had the 
body reached the ground than it commenced to roll over and 
over until the river bank was reached. Another roll, and in it 
went ; the rushing water iaiaien over and it aaa from 
our sight. ° 


“Six months after this, Todd and I were riding through 
a thick scrub of river oaks growing close to the river's banks. 
Their slanting trunks and broken branches were a certain 
indication that the late flood had swept over their yielding tops. 
Here, too, high as our horses heads, trom the bent and slender 
branch of an oak no thicker than a whip-stick, a grinning 
skeleton, or rather a portion of one, dangled from a rope, the 
trunk held together by some rags of clothing and the rope 
about its middle, whilst beneath lay the bones of hands and 
feet. Tous the mystery required no explanation. A second 
time Todd lowered it to the ground. This time no horrible 
gibbering struck the ear, for the mouth was gaping, wide and 
rigid, never to snap in agony again. Next day the bones were 
consigned to Mother Earth, near the spot where we had 
discovered them. We gave it the name of ‘ The German's 
Grave,’ which it will doubtless bear for many a long year after 
the poor German and his tragic fate are forgotten.” 
Of the Australian bushman and his mount it may be said 

as of the Knight of Wensley and his hunter :— 
“ Horse and horseman are a happy pair.” 


But apparently our author was an exception to the general 
rule, for he does not anywhere in this volume relate any feats 
of horsemanship, or speak by name of any animal he ever 
rode. This is surprising, for most squatters like to tell of hard 
days’ work on the road, or in mustering cattle, or whilst hunt- 
ing kangaroo or riding down emus, For speed, pluck and 
endurance on simple and even hard fare, the Australian stock 
horse can hardly be matched. One would have expected, too, 
to find some account of the terrible rabbit plague, which has 
cost Australia scores of millions sterling, but Mr. Major never 
refers to this important subject. There is a tirade against the 
free-selector, but his condemnation wholesale is unjust, for as 
the population grows, land suitable for growing wheat cannot 
be allowed to be monopolized by a few sheep. 

It is only where unwise legislation has encouraged the 
purchase, by small farmers, of land utterly unfit for anything 
but the pasturing ef sheep that real harm is done. The 
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squatter is driven off and the production of sheep and fat 
stock ceases. The export of wool declines and that of wheat 
does not increase, for the much-to-be-pitied selector sows but 
never reaps. This has occurred over large areas in South 
Australia, where now the Government has large numbers of 
defaulting farmers on its hands, and, in addition, many thousands 
of sjuare miles of country which, twenty years ago, depastured 
hundreds of thousands of sheep, but where now there is 
not a hoof. Of course, common sense will rule in the long 
run. The small farmer will have to quit this kind of country, 
and once more it will have to be let on long leases at moderate 
rents to the sheep farmer. 

Whilst reading some of the thrilling and exciting 
incidents in this book, I could not help thinking that when 
Mr. Belloc unites his clever pen with Lord Basil Blackwood's 
pencil, in the production of a second series of “ Modern 
Travellers,” they might do well to consult this volume. 





THE RECONCILIATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE NEW TRADES COMBINATION MOVEMENT. By E. J. Smith. 
London : Rivingtons. 


COMBINATION among workmen is a familiar idea : combina- 
tion among masters is its natural sequence. Why should 
there not be a combination of both masters and men, which 
should aim at securing a fair rate of wages together with a 
fair rate of profits? An association of this kind, as is now 
generally known, was started some years ago by Mr. E. J. 
Smith, of Birmingham, in connection with the metallic 
bedstead trade. His efforts proved so successful that they 
were adopted by a number of other trades, and the articles in 
the Economic Review which described the scheme excited 
considerable interest, and were widely read. These articles 
have now been collected and published, with an introduction 
by Mr. Carter, one of the editors of the Economic Review, and 
in their new form will no doubt be read by many who are 
not in the habit of seeing this periodical. The little volume 
should be studied, at all events, by every student of economics 
and of the relations between capital and labour. 

The movement was in its origin an attempt to deal with 
the practice of underselling, which prevailed among manu- 
facturers to such an extent that many articles were sold at a 
price considerably below their cost of production. The 
natural consequence was that a large number of firms were 
ruined, and only those which had extensive resources to fall 
back upon were able to survive the insane system. In the 
course of time it would no doubt have led to a monopoly of 
the business in question in the hands of the few or one who 
possessed the largest capital and could best afford to carry on 
trade ata loss. The first step in Mr. Smith’s system is to call 
together the manufacturers of a given article, and to ascertain 
its true cost of production. He found that an extraordinarily 
small number of manufacturers had any clear or definite idea 
of what it did actually cost to make and place upon the 
market any given article; the art of cost-taking was 
almost entirely unknown to them. The next step is to form 
an association among the workpeople, if none already exists, 
to bind the masters to employ none but unionists, the men 
to work for none but associated masters. A board composed 
of representatives of both parties is then formed, and to it is 
entrusted the task of arranging all questions as to the bonus to 
be paid to the workpeople at the end of each year. Under 
Mr. Smith's organization masters and men alike have a keen 
interest in the prosperity of their business. .The price of the 
article is based upon its cost of production, a fair rate of profit 
being regarded as an essential element in that cost. The 
bonus of the workmen depends upon the realisation of any 
further rate, but their wages and conditions of labour are 
secured at the outset. We confess that we should like to 
have some idea, from the consumers’ point of view, of what 
Mr. Smith regards as a fair rate of profit, but to this question no 
answer can be obtained from his book. No manufacturer is per- 
mitted to sell his article at less than the fixed frice, consequently 


his desire for further profit than the fair rate which has been 
decided upon should lead him to employ all his ingenuity upon 
the attempt to invent or arrange new economies of production. 
Prices may be altered from time to time by the organization, 
but until they are every manufacturer will reap the full reward 
of his organising or inventive skill. That employer who 
would be described by a text-book as the “ marginal 
entrepreneur "—that is, the man of lowest ability—will get his 
fair rate of profit and nothing more. Others with better brains 
may add what they can to it, but they will not be able to do 
this by cutting down the wages of their employés, nor by 
underselling their fellow-manufacturers. The system so far 
seems satisfactory. Two questions remain. In the first place, 
will these fixed prices be able to withstand the effects of foreign 
competition? Secondly, how about the interests of the con- 
sumer ?—no unimportant question, for all men are Consumers, 
while only a part of the community are producers. To the 
first question Mr. Smith gives what seems on the whole a com- 
plete answer. He contends thata combination is better able to 
fight foreign competition than an individual, and that more- 
over, as far as exports are concerned, combination makes 
possible great economy. The famous instance (which Mr. 
Smith does not quote) is that of bedsteads in Bombay. Before 
the trade was organised a number of bedstead manufacturers 
showed their goods in a number of places, and no particular 
demand for them existed. When the manufacturers combined 
they were able to take one large showroom, and to place 
therein such an imposing array of bedsteads of all sorts and 
kinds that the susceptible native was completely captured, 
and an enormous demand for metallic bedsteads arose in 
consequence. 

With regard to the second question, Mr. Smith owns 
quite frankly that he does not particularly care about the 
interests of the consumer. He does indeed try to prove that 
most consumers are more or less affected by the welfare of 
producers, which is of course true to a certain, but 
only to a very limited, extent. On the other hand, it is clearly 
for the general welfare of the community that business should 
be steady, that manufacturers’ should not be able by under- 
selling to bring one another into the bankruptcy courts, that 
workmen should be well paid and should, moreover, be in a 
position to share the interests of their employer, so that the 
strikes and lockouts which cause so much economic waste 
should be avoided. And it is atall events a good omen for the 
neglected consumer that in Mr. Smith’s own trade, which has 
been organised according to his methods for several years, the 
prices of bedsteads have not risen but have actually fallen. 
The expensive bedstead is indeed a shade dearer, but the 
cheap and practical bedstead, which before the combination 
cost r1s., three yearsafterwards could be bought for 10s. 6d., 
while the manufacturer was nevertheless able to pay his 
workmen a better wage than before. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and it speaks well for the soundness of the movement 
initiated by Mr. Smith that it has progressed steadily and even 
rapidly. 


L. F. 





AMERICAN EAGLES. 


Tue GoL_pen HorsksHor. Edited by Stephen Bonsal. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan. 


Upon the title-page of The Golden Horseshoe the book is cir- 
cumstantially stated to consist of extracts from the letters of 
Captain Herndon, of the 21st U.S. Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant Lawrence Gill, A.D.C. to 
the Military Governor of Puerto Rico; and Mr. Bonsal is 
credited with having “edited” the volume. On the second 
page of his preface Mr. Bonsal refers to Captain Herndon by 
name, whereas in the last paragraph of it he plainly says that 
“the names of the writers have been changed.” At this point 
a reader naturally remembers how his youthful credulity was 
more or less imposed upon by goody-goody tales, professing 
to consist of seventeenth-century diaries or sixteenth-century 
letters, which were really the productions of estimable nine- 
teenth-century young women. Nevertheless, he had_ better 
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take Mr. Bonsal’s word for it that the letters in The Golden 
Horseshoe were “written in camp and in the field, upon the 
firing line and in the hospital, upon strange seas and at home, 
in storm-swept Puerto Rico, and in the jungles and rice-fields 
of Luzon,” for Mr. Bonsal is a travelled man. Certainly the 
book is well worth notice as a portentous outburst of 
American Jingoism, and anything that helps it to appear to 
come from a veritable Captain Herndon and an actual 
Lieutenant Gill will enable it to convince the British public of 
the truth that there are officers in the American services who 
believe profoundly that it is their lot to take part in the execu- 
tion of a great American scheme of “ colonial expansion.” 

Mr. Gill—it saves trouble to keep to the surnames in the 
book—is quite an apostle of spread-eagleism. Dear to him 
are all the memories of how the States, like Topsy, “ growed ;” 
he would doubtless have liked to be one of Governor 
Spotswood’s boldest companions when the Blue Ridge was 
scaled, the Governor's followers were dubbed Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, and the expansion of Virginia beyond the 
Blue Ridge was foreseen. Mr. Gill gives a spirited account 
of his fighting experiences in Cuba ; and incidentally throws 
light upon various points of the American strategy. It is true 
that “the first feeling of being wounded, especially in a 
winning fight, is nothing ;” and it is possible “that the land 
fighting around Santiago will come to be regarded as the most 
creditable performance of American arms during the Spanish 
War.” Mr. Gill is satisfied that the inhabitants of Puerto Rico 
are a “ peace-loving” people ; and his heart evidently thrills 
with pride as he remembers that they “ have had the example 
and the object lesson of the United States right before their eyes 
for a hundred years ;” and are therefore not like the benighted 
Filipinos, “who have never heard of America or the Americans 
except through tainted Spanish sources.” Most of what he 
has to say about Puerto Rico is interesting and sensible. The 
story of the attempt of the new authorities to put down (or 
rather up) the “low-necked bodices” of the women field- 
labourers should be full of instruction for those officials who 
do not yet understand the folly of irritating tropical peoples 
by “bothering” them about their peculiar local customs. 
But Mr. Gill retires from the platform after the fiftieth page 
of The Golden Horseshoe ; and Captain Herndon then makes 
his bow from a United States transport anchored off Colombo. 

Captain Herndon begins his career, so far as readers of 
The Golden Horseshoe are concerned, as a critic of “ rampant 
expansionists” ; but we know that criticism—it is likely to 
change in the end to a “ Bless you, my children””—and it does 
so. His views about the policy of England towards India are 
bright and just; they are touched with apparently sincere 
respect for the little-known civilian heroes who have done 
nearly all of that building up of our Indian Empire which will 
stand the test of time. The next letter is dated from Singa- 
pore, and contains much praise of the “ British expansion 
movement in Malaysia,” and a very unflattering description of 
a “crowd of French administrators,’ and other French 
persons, as viewed upon a homeward-bound mail boat. (I do 
not think that there are many worse instances of the right men 
being put in the wrong places than those in which ordinary 
middle-class Frenchmen are tempted to turn colonial officials ; 
to such creatures of an hereditary social tradition any environ- 
ment that has not the stamp of their family and class habits is 
little better than a maze of misery.) Captain Herndon writes 
some good paragraphs about the sights and sounds of Singa- 
pore, and quotes from the lips of persons whom he met two 
remarkable discourses, one upon the English-speaking Singa- 
pore Chinamen, and the other upon Sarawak and the Brookes. 
His third letter is despatched from Hong-kong, and contains 
an ingenuous admission of its writer's surprise at “ comparing 
the shameful way in which our ‘dough boys’ were robbed in 
the harbour of New York, with the way in which we were 
being watched over and protected” at Hong-kong by a Sikh 
policeman who pounced upon the boatman. Captain Herndon 
was much diverted by the wedding festivities of a young man 
in the Imperial Chinese Customs service, on a day when the 
thermometer stood at 1o6deg. Fahrenheit ; it certainly was 
hard to make the bridegroom “doa speech” on the steamer 
for Macao (not Macoa, Captain Herndon). The letter-writer 
enjoyed his incidental trip to Macao, where he was fortunate 
enough to see a great cathedral ceremony—nothing less than 
the induction of a new Governor before the Bishop's throne, 


At Canton he was interested in the workshops (of the different 
guilds of skilled artisans), “ bunched together” in wards or 
districts, and disgusted with the caricature of justice dealt out 
in venal courts. The description which Captain Herndon 
gives of one form of torture-execution is perhaps too horrible 
for a book which may fall into the hands of young people. 
The most valuable portion of this letter is a parallel drawn 
between the experiences of the Dutch in Java and the Spaniards 
in Luzon, which is part of a long monologue delivered before 
the letter-writer by a high British official of Hong-kong. The 
fourth letter of Captain Herndon is dated from off Nagasaki. 
It contains a curious account of his landing at Gensan in 
Corea, where the inhabitants seemed to be chiefly men dressed 
in dirty, loose-fitting gowns, who looked like clowns in a 
circus. The Americans were tempted to buy leopards’ skins 
priced at three and four silver dollars, and large tiger-skins 
“for from fifteen to twenty,” but they tried in vain to get up 
ahunt. For it was not the season when the Corean hunts 
the tiger, but that in which the tiger hunts the Corean. 
Captain Herndon’s last letter is headed “ Manila, P. I.” 
and dated in last June. The aspects of the place which 
charmed him most were in the old fortified city, “Manila 
intra muros.” His arrival at it found him quite converted to 
expansionism, a change brought about by all he had heard 
and seen on the voyage, and for this faith he presently died 
bravely in action. But as he had naturally met at the various 
ports of call few Englishmen or Americans who were not of 
a pronounced Jingo-commercial or Jingo-official type, this 
conversion does not strike me as so important as Mr. Bonsal 
doubtless wishes it to appear. The Golden Horseshoe may be 
recommended as a readable book of travels ; considered as a 
series of Jingo screeds, it is significant, and even remarkable, 
but not edifying. 


HERBERT H. STURMER. 





ORTHODOX MOSCOW. 


THE StTorY OF Moscow. By Wirt Gerrare. Illustrated by Helen 
M. James. London : J. M. Dent. 


Mr. Wirt GERRARE has produced a very pretty and handy 
little guide to the city of Moscow which can easily be slipped 
into the pocket of a tourist, and certainly ought to find its way 
there. He gives us a historical summary of events connected 
with Moscow, a detailed account of the chief buildings, and 
adds useful information about good restaurants and the many 
practical matters which the visitor of a strange city ought to 
know. The buildings are further set off in dainty little 
pictures by Miss H.M. James. There have been many guides 
to Moscow, from the old one by Le Cointe de Laveau (1835) 
down to the one included in Murray's Russia, but this bears 
off the palm. 

Mr. Gerrare makes his book interesting by bringing in all 
the good old stories to be found in Horsey, Giles Fletcher, 
Samuel Collins and even Jodocus Crull, whose book we believe 
to be a mere compilation. We must not find fault with our 
author for not going critically into some matters—e.g., too 
readily accepting the view that the False Demetrius was 
Grishka Otrepiev, when the best historians of later times do 
not think that he was. He also gives us plenty of “atrocities, ’ 
and does not fail to chronicle the severity of the punish- 
ments inflicted upon criminals, but perhaps if the tortures and 
disembowellings which have occurred in England were 
described in an account of London, the record would be 
rather dreary. We should be glad to be spared the stories of 
“hanging Monday” at Newgate, when on an average twenty 
men and women were launched into eternity at once. ‘So 
also in a guide to Paris it would be bad form to talk about 
breaking on the wheel, a fiendishly cruel punishment, which 
prevailed in France till the close of last century. We some- 
times think that these horrors have been a little overdone in 
the case of Russia. The same remark holds good about the 
stories which tell of cruelty to women. And yet Russia at 
quite an early period produced remarkable women, a fact 
which shows that the sex had its opportunities. We ought in 
justice toremember the cases of cruelty and wife murder which 
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our own police-courts reveal. Is there not a proverb, which 
contains in it the wisdom of our ancestors, that a woman and 
a dog are better for a beating? We musi not be too phari- 
saical when we read of Russian cruelties. Mr. Gerrare tells us 
on p. 278 of the execution of the “ beautiful Miss Hamilton,” 
who was a Russian subject of Scotch extraction, and seems to 
bring it as a charge against Peter the Great. He ought to 
have added that Peter wished her life to be spared, but it was 
impossible to save her from justice, as she had murdered her 
child. 

Mr. Gerrare seems to be familiar with the Russian language. 
He cites many pretty verses in praise of the city “ with white 
walls and golden cupolas”; and, indeed, in 1880 a charming 
little book was published—Moscow in the National Poetry 
(Moskva wrodnoi poesic). He is mistaken, however, in 
thinking that there is a Russian word nali—* the drinkers.” 
The foreigners’ quarter of Moscow was so-called from the 
imperative form nalci—literally “pour in”—just as it was a 
slang expression in Shakespeare's days for the tapster to say 
“draw, sir.” The phrase seems to have arisen from foreigners 
getting drunk on (Russian) fast days. We are also puzzled at 
Mr. Gerrare’s translation of the Russian lines on p. 210. He 
gives them as follows in verse :— 

“ Stolid, forlorn, mum and glum, 
Being Russian-born—not deaf and dumb ;" 

but the translation ought to be:—“Because the native 
Russian, and not the German, had gathered all the wisdom 
and dignity (or position) "—z.c., it did not matter how he was 
taught—the native Russian carried off the palm over the 
German (or foreigner). And what does the fine writing in the 
preface mean about “an alphabet in spasms (sic) made up into 
words of polysyllabic length?" Russian words are not more 
polysyllabic than ancient Greek words were or German are 
now. 


W. R. MoRFILL. 





THE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 


THE CENTURY Book oF GARDENING. Edited by E. T. Cook. 
CARNATIONS AND PticoTeEs. By W. H. Weguelin, F.R.HLS. 
London : George Newnes. 


“ THERE shall be no excuse for the issue of this Century Book of 
Gardening,” says the opening sentence of its introduction, and we 
willingly endorse this remark. For though we already possess 
many attractive and useful works on gardening, such as Mr. 
Robinson's English Flower Garden and other kindred publica- 
tions, to which, indeed, we are greatly indebted for the present 
revival of an intelligent interest in gardening, yet this 
interest is so rapidly increasing that the new volume 
will supply a want. It offers a combination that has 
not yet been presented ; a review of the progress of gardening 
and of the revival of old styles, and a succession of articles 
upon all manner of horticultural subjects, supplemented by a 
very complete dictionary of garden plants, both outdoor and 
greenhouse, with instructions for their cultivation. Besides 
this, the book is adorned with a large and varied series 
of illustrations, many of them reprinted from Country 
Life, of which Mr. E. T. Cook is one of the editors. 
The readers of that paper will remember the excellently 
chosen and reproduced views of old English parks and 
gardens which it has for some time been giving to 
the public. The longer articles in the book—some upon the 
laying-out of garden, orchard or shrubbery, others upon the 
cultivation of various classes of plants in the flower-garden, 
the kitchen-garden, or the glass houses—are contributed by 
well-known authorities on these subiects, and no department 
of gardening is neglected. There is an excellent paper on 
ferns, another on town-gardens, very inspiriting to those who 
have mourned over the barrenness of their sooty borders. 
There is a corner, too, devoted to window and room-gardening, 
giving much useful information, which those who have 
hitherto left such matters entirely to the man from the florist’s 
shop would do well to lay to heart, that they may learn what 
far better results they could get at less expense. A condensed 
lesson on entomology is also given by Mr. G. S. Saunders in 


an article entitled “ Insect Enemies and Friends,” in which he 
enumerates, and gives a short history of, the various insects 
that attack various plants, and those, again, which are of use 
in destroying these enemies. For those readers to whom 
these details may appear too dry, there is solace in 
the glimpses afforded of such exquisite old gardens and 
grounds as those of Levens Hall, Holme Lacy, Ven House, 
grome Hall, and other beautiful places too numerous 
to name. These glimpses will no doubt suggest many 
“day-dreams” in the way of attractive schemes to be 
tried in our own gardens. That a certain amount of dis- 
appointment must inevitably follow such attempts is known 
full well to all who have the slightest experience of garden- 
making. But if the advice found in these pages is carefully 
followed, and the patience so strongly insisted upon practised, 
there is every hope that some of the dreams may be realised. 
‘he following lines, from an article contributed by Mrs. 
Earle, are specially commended to the attention of those who 
are inclined to expect too much of their gardeners, and to 
imagine that beautiful and striking effects can be devised in 
the garden any more than elsewhere, without much thought 
and the exercise of a refined taste :— 

“ All details can be learnt from books, but the discretion and 
judgment necessary in the matter of selection and adaptation to 
the particular soil or situation must ever rest with the reader, 
and can never be expected from a working gardener, however 
intelligent or even well-educated. Considerable imagination, 
and a dash of artistic feeling, not unmixed with poetry, arc 
absolutely necessary for the success of any garden that is the 
least out of the common. It is far more a matter of tempera- 
ment than of sex or age ; but, as with the other arts, gardening 
is a jealous mistress, and no success can come to those who 
take it up violently one month and drop it the next.” 

The articles on trees, shrubs, and woodland planting should 
be especially studied, for, as one writer, Mr. Bean, very rightly 
points out, the artistic treatment of shrubberies has been 
hitherto sadly neglected in England, with the result that most 
of those we see are distinguished bya dreary sameness, instead 
of being broken up into groups of varied trees and shrubs 
designed to offer beautiful effects of colour through the 
different seasons. Page 381 shows how a wistaria may be 
grown as a standard in an English garden, in a manner that 
recalls Mr. Alfred Parsons’ charming sketches of wistaria 
groves in Japan. Why should not such a mass of colour as 
this be more used in the open; and why are the quince 
and the medlar, the Pyrus malus floribunda, Prunus pissardt, 
and other such trees, not more used to enliven with their 
beautiful blossom and colour the dullness of laurel and 
euonymus? In the copses, too, patches of lily of the valley, 
the finer daffodils and other delightful flowers, might with 
advantage be introduced. In the way of criticism, little is to 
be said, save that, while the volume is very well got up as a 
whole, the high glaze on the paper and the thin lettering 
of the print, make up a page which is rather fatiguing to the 
eyes. 

Mr. Weguelin’s little book on Carnations and Picotees is 
useful in affording much special information about these 
delicious flowers, so unaccountably neglected by gardeners at 
one time, but now once more properly appreciated and very 
widely and elaborately cultivated. Reference is made to all 
the different garden groups of the Dianthus family, several of 
which are not much known: and many valuable. hints are 
given as to the cultivation of every variety of carnation, both 
in and outdoors—and for garden or exhibition purposes. For 
all those whose hobby is carnation-growing it is a very valu- 
able little volume. It isa pity that Mr. Weguelin does not 
suggest, among the ways of arranging carnation borders, the 
charming and picturesque plan of growing them in a border 
along the top of a low wall or terrace, and letting them hang 
down over it, a method which seems to suit the plants and 
shows off the blooms more gracefully than can be done by 
tying them up to straight sticks. He admits that he “has 
even” seen carnations used with good effect hanging over the 
edge of avase; but to us this appears the more natural as 
well as effective way of growing them, as most people will 
agree who have seen the famous Engadine carnations, or 
those grown by peasants in Italy or in the East, always 
hanging down from boxes or jars, and giving such magnificent 
results. No doubt however flowers for exhibition or cutting 
should be grown as he describes. 

A. S. 
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A NOVEL OF THE FUTURE. 


THE FARRINGDONS, By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. London : 
Hutchinson. 


OwR readers may recollect a recent humorous picture of the 
probable ultimate condition of the human species. Their 
brains had immensely outgrown their bodies, and they were 
sitting all head, like great eggs, on the edge of a pool, con- 
templating themselves therein and needing little other nourish- 
ment. It would be an interesting speculation whether fiction 
also will end in some one character serenely contemplating its 
own brains. A tendency in that direction is traceable in such 
of Miss Ellen Fowler's novels as have achieved distinction. 
Any advance they show is towards uniformity of cleverness ; 
there was less power of depicting variety of character in The 
Double Thread than in Concerning Isabel Carnaby. In the 
present novel there is a frank concentration of all Miss 
Fowler’s abilities on one character. The novel with her is 
becoming a dramatic monologue, with this advantage over a 
monologue—that the authoress is able to employ herself and a 
chorus in describing the emotions of the protagonist. 

What is this one character in The Farringdons? Elizabeth 
Farringdon’s Methodist education only serves to sharpen her 
wit at the expense of Methodists, who, for that reason, not 
unnaturally perhaps, somewhat dislike her. By virtue of her 
wit and fluency she naturally gravitates to town society, where, 
in spite of a remark to the effect that artists and aristocrats 
are separate, she is thoroughly at home. For Elizabeth, 
though an artist, has not an artist’s cleverness : true artists do 
not so readily explain their feelings ; she is at heart urban. 
Her comments on town society show an understanding of its 
psychological elements, its pluck, its lightheartedness, and 
that individualistic tendency which, prevented by convention 
from showing itself in ruder forms, finds issue in a straining 
after epigram and effect. She understands them because she, 
like Isabel Carnaby, is one of them. 

For the artistic qualities which Miss Fowler gives this 
latest heroine are unimportant and, if anything, depreciate 
from the interest of her character. They show her in so 
selfish a light that we feel she deserves all she does and does 
not get, and we are inclined to doubt the effectiveness of a 
conversion to religion which left the original character so 
unchanged. 

But this one character asserting itself through the medium 
of epigram hampers the authoress. Firstly, it affects her style. 
Epigram is nowhere excluded. Beneath the conventional 
ungrammaticisms of the cottage flashes the wit of Lady Silver- 
hampton and the fine sensibility of the Slade School of Art. 
Sometimes it is ludicrous, as when the slighted Christopher on 
his sick-bed talks in as neatly rounded periods as Tremaine 
in the fulness of his artistic health. Sometimes it is in positive 
bad taste as when, speaking of the death of Elizabeth's aunt, 
it is said that “ Miss Maria Farringdon went to sleep one night 
in a land whose stones are of iron and awoke next morning in 
a country whose pavements are of gold.” We feel that nature 
is continually being looked at through town eyes with a view 
to effect : it may have the occasional charm of Watteau ; it 
lacks the simple truth of Gainsborough. 

Again this one character dominates, as suggested above, all 
the others. Todo her justice, Miss Fowler seems to try to 
introduce other personalities, but they are conventional, 
Bateson, the Methodist workman, Tremaine, the zsthetic 
agnostic, Christopher, the self-sacrificing lover—we know them 
all. Such, however, is the mastery which Miss Fowler has 
over her one character, with such fluency and wit does she 
express its effect on others and their reaction on it, that the 
lay figures are to some extent affected with Elizabeth's vitality. 
It is only when they are out of her sight that they are 
intolerably dull and lifeless. 

Why lifeless? The answer is simple. Because Miss 
Fowler will not give us action. Her characters talk like 
puppets with one voice ; they dive for their feelings, bring 
them to the surface and let them sparkle in the light of 
Elizabeth's wit there. There is, however, no depth or mystery 
in their lives, no pathos in their fortunes. It follows that the 
plot of the novel is also of the most conventional kind. 

Perhaps an example may be given of Miss Fowler's 


indifference in this respect. The religious faith of Felicia 
Hemans before she married Tremaine was vivid and real. 
He began the process of undermining it, and with her 
marriage that process was completed. But after their child’s 
death Alan is converted. His wife’s faith, however, is dried 
up and she is now indifferent to his pleadings for the faith he 
had recently despised as worn out. Now this petrifaction of 
a ductile nature and its reaction on the destroyer was a clever 
and true touch; the reader is led to expect therefrom as 
interesting and pathetic a domestic drama as he might have 
seen in a similar case in real life. But Miss Fowler leaves the 
Tremaines at this point: just where our interest begins it has 
to end; just as we wonder what is going to happen the 
curtain falls. It seems as if Miss Fowler was content with 
the rile of a prestidigitateur, a clever juggler with inanimate 
objects. It would, however, be unjust to blame Miss Fowler 
for not being a George Eliot or a Jane Austen. She has 
chosen her field and she attains to a certain distinction therein. 
Though the wit seems occasionally forced, there are plenty of 
sayings that will be remembered—e.g., “Have you ever 
realised that hens are just like teapots and cocks like coffee- 
pots ?” 

To conclude, may we remind Miss Fowler that even in life 
it is difficult to keep up continuous interest in one person, 
however charming, for more than three hours running? Some 
of us in time may find that one person, but she does not live in 
a novel. 


H. A. C. 





CHILDREN AS THEY ARE. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE CHILD. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
London: Macmillan. 


Dr. Francis WARNER has now added one more item to the 
long list of services rendered by him to those who strive to 
insist on the importance of basing the education of children 
upon sound physiological principles. His new achievement 
consists of a volume about The Nervous System of the Child: 
its Growth and Health in Education. It is a little difficult to 
understand why Dr. Warner has given himself the trouble of 
producing a book that differs so slightly in scope from the 
valuable monograph which he put forth two years ago under 
the title of The Study of Children and their School Training, 
but there is doubtless room for at least two books of the kind, 
and their author can look forward to some occasion for com- 
bining the two treatises into a large standard work. It must 
be admitted that Dr. Warner is not a master of the arts of 
writing lucid, straightforward English, arranging matter, and 
avoiding the repetition of phrases and even complete state- 
ments. It is also noticeable that the copious index of his new 
volume contains no reference headed Herbart or Compayre, 
Preyer or Sully. But this fact may be partly due to Dr. 
Warner's sound belief that he does well to offer the readers of 
The Nervous System of the Child the detailed results of his own 
wonderfully wide knowledge of children’s bodies and brains, 
rather than information about what others have seen, thought, 
or said. 

“To be wearisome is the cardinal sin of instruction,” 
said the great Herbart ; but a child’s tendency to become 
quickly exhausted by giving attention to its teacher may be 
the result of want of physical and mental training in the 
nursery. Dr. Warner is, of course, opposed to the old- 
fashioned practice of repressing healthy restlessness in very 
young children, but he has no good word to say for the new- 
fangled notion that a little one is the better for not being 
taught the A BC of self-control by maternal insistence upon 
its acquiring “ good habits.” Prigs and morbid Puritans may 
sometimes have been the fruits of the idea that a child should 
be “seen and not heard,” but the lawless occupants of many 
a suburban nursery are destined to find their school life a 
vain mental struggle, and their adult life of little profit to 
themselves or others, because of the lack of early training in 
the use of cerebral inhibition. As for the nervous and 
“delicate” children who are frequently allowed to work 
themselves up into a highly undesirable state of excitement at 
play, or when showing off their conversational powers to 
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grown-up persons, their case is primarily one for rest- 
control. Instead of punishing a neurotic little girl for being 
“ wild” and disobedient in the early evening of a day during 
which she has seen, said, and done too much, put her to bed, 
not “as a punishment,” and keep her quiet there until three 
o'clock next day, allowing picture books and toys after break- 
fast : you will be surprised at the value of this remedy, and 
the manner in which it will pave the way for the learning of 
self-control. 

Dr. Warner is fully alive to the importance of school 
teachers being well instructed in the principles of the observa- 
tion of children :— 

“ Teachers see the child in the school in the morning, fresh 
and active, when he may be quick, eager, and conscientious in 
work ; the parents see him at night, tired, peevish, and fretful, 
as well as disinclined for either food or rest. Observation 
might soon show at what period in the day fatigue signs com- 
mence,—when, though mental work continues under the 
stimulus of school surroundings, the brain nutrition begins to 
decline.” 

There are some excellent remarks upon the feeding of 
school children and the folly of letting a day-school girl buy 
a luncheon of “bun and lemonade.’ With regard to the 
children of the poor, Dr. Warner points out that “cheap food 
is not always economical, and selected good food may be 
inexpensive.” Many of the parents of wretched-looking 
children could atford to feed them on plenty of brown bread, 
with good margarine or dripping, and could give them fresh 
eggs or a little good meat occasionally, if no money were 
spent on pickles, cheap jams and more deleterious “ relishes.” 
Dr. Warner is too amiable a writer to put the case so bluntly 
as this, but no one knows better than he does the significance 
of the facts. 


H. S. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL SCHOOL. 


ABBOTSHOLME, 1889-1899 : or Ten Years’ Work in an Educational 
Laboratory. By Cecil Reddie, B.Sc., Ph.D. London : George 
Allen. 


A scHOOL for “sons of the directing classes” at which 
not only carpentry, but bed-making, gardening, painting and 
glazing form part of the ordinary day's work, is certainly 
sufficiently novel to warrant a book about it. Such a school 
is Abbotsholme, but unfortunately its headmaster {Dr. Reddie) 
tells us very little about it in the present volume which con- 
tains instead some 341 pages of newspaper extracts reprinted 
in exlenso, and a quantity of other extraneous matter. Enough 
is said however to show the objects underlying the founda- 
tion of the school in September, 1889. Dr. Reddie, having 
been a master at Clifton and at Fettes College, came to the 
conclusion early in life that the old public schools, while pre- 
serving much that was good, were gradually degenerating into 
mere “steam-driven factories for turning out by the dozen 
hastily crammed candidates for examination.” The very 
playing-fields he saw polluted, and he was of opinion that the 
moral, physical and artistic sides of the boy's nature were 
insufficiently cultivated. Hence the idea of Abbotsholme, 
where music, beautiful furniture, engravings and statuary 
accompany the pupils, so to speak, through their scholastic 
life, and where there is undoubtedly as fine a moral tone as 
can be found in any school in the country. The curriculum 
is designed not so much to teach a boy anything as to 
fit him to learn everything, Dr. Reddie believing it 
to be impolitic to start specialising before the pupil 
reaches the age of eighteen. The reason of the manual 
work, which fills half the day, is to make the boys at once 
healthy animals and good citizens, by developing their bodies 
and giving them an insight into practical every-day labour as 
it affects the majority of the people. Thus far the present 
book is instructive. It does not, however, as one would have 
expected, attempt in any way to set out the results which have 
been obtained ; although -we are led to infer that these have 
been satisfactory by the fact that Abbotsholme is growing in 
favour with parents and that Mr. Badley—an old master under 
Dr. Reddie—has started a similar institution at Hayward’s 


Heath, while other schools more or less on the Abbotsholme 
lines are to be opened shortly in France, Russia and Switzer- 
land. If Dr. Reddie could follow his old pupils through life 
and see whether they fought the fight better on the training 
he gave them than their fellows educated on more conven- 
tional lines were able todo he might give us in the future a 
really useful work. As it is, Abbotsholme is most disappointing. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Contemporary Review for April has a curious but 
useful article by Mr. Noel Buxton on “ public-houses.” His 
preliminary paradox that the Trade is now at one with those 
who would reform it will not we hope prevent serious people 
from readingon. If they persevere they will be informed, and 
perhaps entertained. Mr. Buxton sees the weakness of the 
old-fashioned Temperance agitators who would insist in public 
that they were fighting the devil, and that the devil had taken 
possession of all who let alcohol pass their lips. A more con- 
ciliatory style is needed. Mr. Buxton’s analysis of the Reform 
of the Liquor Laws in Scandinavia yields interesting results, 
and we are impressed by the arguments and the warmth of 
conviction with which he urges (1) that the manager of a 
public-house ought not to be interested in the profits of the 
alcohol sold and (2) that optional powers should be given to 
local authorities (say to County Councils and county boroughs) 
to deal with the liquor traffic in their own neighbourhood. 

The principle of the adoptive Acts suggests the line of 
least resistance, and we should like to hear Mr. Buxton develop 
at more length the advantages (and the dangers) of municipal 
experiments, without exhibiting (as he is too much inclined to 
do) an over-anxiety for the Trade. It is quite capable of 
taking care of itself. Mr. Buxton points out that other 
advantages, besides sobriety, of a social and political nature 
would be likely to attend a well-planned scheme of muni- 
cipalisation founded upon a variety of experiments :— 

“ An experiment on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain's resolution 
of 1877 is well worth the making; and though the teetotaller 
would condemn a community which retailed alcoholic drink [ ?], 
let us hope he will remember that Sir Wilfrid Lawson voted 
for that resolution.” 

With Mr. William Hosken’s ferocious, and, it must be added, 
atrocious piece entitled “Ten Years in Johannesturg” our 
readers are quite competent to deal for themselves. The 
paragraphs on “the police murder of the man Edgar” and 
on the “resort to the sacred right of insurrection” (a new 
phrase for the Raid) dispose of the writer's claim to be heard. 
Even at this time of day the Rhodesians seem to think that 
any fabrication is good enough for the British public. 

The Edinburgh Review contains an article on Great 
Britain and South Africa which, as everybody would expect, 
is temperate, independent, fair and closely reasoned. We 
differ, it is unnecessary to say, from the conclusion that “the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State must be brought within 
the Empire.” But the Reviewer makes a stand for a good 
many English traditions which have lately been a good deal 
besmirched. His rebuke to those critics of the Opposition 
who demanded inaction in the House of Commons is 
admirable :— 

“ Political criticism, if it is to be permitted at all, is in their 
view to be reserved for anonymous writers in the Press. It is, 
it seems, the privilege of the newspapers in a country happy in 
a‘ free Press’ to discuss great questions of policy, other debates 
being superfluous—to decide for instance upon peace or war. 
It is the humbler, but necessary function of the House of 
Commons to provide, either in silence or amidst an unbroken 
chorus of praise of the Administration, sufficient supplies to 
carry out the policy thus decreed.” 

The Reviewer, who believes in free speech and criticism, has 
clearly not changed his opinion about our diplomacy. He 
hints that war might have been avoided if Parliament had 
met earlier; and he is not yet converted to the conspiracy 
theory. The article concludes with a warning note :— 

“We want the whole world to recognise also that we are not 
actuated by unjust or aggressive aims ; that we love peace ; 
that the interest of the British Empire lies in peace and that we 
have no intention of abandoning the counsels of three genera- 
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tions of statesmen in order to enter upon a rivalry of military 
ambition with the Great Powers of the world. We do not wish 
to rest our peaceful relations with the rest of Europe merely 
upon the fear of our power. Our statesmen have to see that 
our national character and good name are also held in 
respect.” 

In an article in the North American Review Mr. Thomas 
B. Shearman tells us that those Americans who disapprove of 
this war (putting on one side that opinion which is per- 
manently anti-English) do so because they sympathise with a 
Republic in its contest with a Monarchy. After this, Mr. 
Shearman is at some pains to explain that no Republic deserves 
the name except the United States. He apparently believes 
quite seriously that France is under a military tyranny :— 

“Every Frenchman is held in the iron grip. Without going 
into details, it is notorious that the Government of France, 
during all these thirty years, has been about equally divided 
between Republican forms and military despotism.” 

Where is it notorious outside Mr. Shearman’s coterie? The 
extvaordinary thing is that when Mr. Shearman gives his 
definition of a Republic it proves to be a definition which 
exactly hits France off :— 

“The American idea of a Republic is of a State in which all 
residents have equal rights, and all male, native born and 
naturalised residents have equal political rights, subject only 
to reasonable qualifications of general, uniform applica- 
tion.” 

Precisely : the idea came from France to America ; and the 
present Republic in France exactly answers to the description. 
If Mr. Shearman added “and duties” after “equal political 
rights,” he would have described France and not America. 
If he had included a certain homogeneity of race and institu- 
tions, he would have instanced certain conditions which France 
presents and which the United States conspicuously lack. If 
he had mentioned that Republicanism, whilst implying free 
and equal government, does not imply disorder and lynch law, 
he would have put his finger on certain characteristics of 
American life which scarcely go to enhance the reputation of 
Republicanism as practised in the United States. And a 
writer who seriously thinks that a nation where that class 
of society which is reputed to be unpopular in military circles 
is extraordinarily strong and prosperous is under a military 
despotism must be forgiven such slight inaccuracies as the 
statement that France threw herself into the arms of Louis 
Napoleon for no other reason than that he was supposed to 
be the nephew of the great Napoleon. The rally to Napoleon, 
however deplorable, was an instinctive reaction from the 
disorder of '49. 

After this insight into Mr. Shearman’s ignorance, it is not 
surprising to find a ridiculous perversion of the facts about the 
Transvaal. Let us mention one. Mr. Shearman is indignant 
over the treatment of the Reform Prisoners,—“ The alleged 
charge of treason consisting only of an attempt to compel 
internal reforms, without the least idea of taking away 
the independence of the Republic.” Mr. Shearman must 
be joking. Has he never heard that a_ distinguished 
American, who, in his own free and Republican country, 
had made himself the despot of some thousands of 
working men, had come to live in the Transvaal and had 
written a letter to Dr. Jameson inviting him to invade 
the Transvaal, and that this letter was in the possession of the 
Transvaal Government? Surely, if any facts are notorious 
these are. And the man who escaped with his skin after such 
a crime might be thankful that he did not live in one of the 
lynching States of America. 

Mr. Shearman may be excused for not knowing that Mr. 
Rhodes had a large secret service fund in South Africa and 
that there are well-founded complaints of corruption within 
Cape Colony. But when he concludes with a tribute to the 
“ honesty of administration ” in the United States, we see that 
the whole article is really a piece of subtle satire. Other- 
wise so respected a magazine could not have published 
it. 

The French magazine La Quinzaine contains an article— 
apparently the first of a series—on the life and work of 
Cardinal Newman, from the pen of Mile. Lucie Faure, the 
late President's daughter. It is written with sympathy and 
knowledge, and deserves the attention of English readers. So 
far Mile. Faure’s study has only reached the beginnings of 
the Oxford Movement. 


FICTION, 


JOAN OF THE SworD HAnp. By S. R. Crockett. London : Ward, 
Lock. 


THE Princess SopHtA. By E. F. Benson. London: Heinemann. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. By Booth Tarkington. London : 
Grant Richards. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
London : Methuen. 


THE ACCUSED PRINCEss. By Allen Upward. London : Pearson. 
A Loyal Lover. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: Pearson. 


It cannot be denied that the author of The Stickit Minister 
appeared at a fortunate moment. He took the popularity of 
the romantic and kailyard movements at the flood and rode 
on to fortune. For the past few years Mr. Crockett has been, 
next to Mr. Silas Hocking, the most popular novelist in 
England. It is easier perhaps to find fault with his popularity 
than to vindicate it, but it is at least intelligible. It is of the 
kind that may be said to reflect credit on the hearts rather 
than on the heads of his readers. Yet not even the most 
jealous could pretend that the writer of The Raiders is without 
considerable literary ability. Mr. Crockett obviously has a 
real feeling for romance. He has also what our grandfathers 
would have called sensibility, which undiluted, as in The Lilac 
Sunbonnet, is apt to become mawkish, but incidentally in a 
novel of stirring adventure is not unattractive. We remember 
too in Mr. Crockett’s earlier books one or two bits of imagina- 
tive description that almost convinced us he had a style, but 
a mature consideration suggests that it was imitative rather 
than personal. Beyond this we are unable to detect any 
literary qualities of value in Mr. Crockett’s work, but he has 
a gift which so makes up for the absence of all others that a 
great man once called it genius: he has an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 

Mr. Crockett appears to have taken considerable pains with 
Foan of the Sword Hand. He has gone for inspiration to the 
principalities of North Germany and the Baltic in the time of 
the Renaissance, and the local and historical colour is carefully 
and accurately applied by a practised hand. In a scene and 
a period rich in romance, Mr. Crockett has used every 
possible romantic device, including the dressing of the heroine 
in man’s clothes, and the disguising of a youth in hers, and 
the result is an exciting story, full of lively incident. Besides 
this there is woven into the book full measure of that luscious 
love-making over which Mr. Crockett and, presumably, his 
readers linger so fondly. It must be confessed that the lovers 
are more interesting people than usual, especially Margaret, 
the vivacious and very nineteenth-century Princess of Court- 
land, and Joan herself, the brave and proud ruler of Kernsberg. 
The best bits of the book are the suggested shadow of the 
Russian bear in the North German Courts and the contrast 
between sincere and straightforward Prince Cardinal Conrad 
and the cynical Pope Sixtus. The archaisms of the book are 
amazing. Mr. Crockett'’s Scottish was never convincing ; it 
had not the literary inevitability of Stevenson's, or even of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s. His archaism is pure affectation. “ Droller” 
for “to speak in jest or mockery,” is, perhaps, the least 
ineffective of his obsolete or coined words. But this is a 
detail which will not trouble Mr. Crockett's admirers, to whom 
we cordially recommend Foan of the Sword Hand. 

Mr. E. F. Benson’s new book is a study of a gambler 
from youth to middle-age, and belongs to that order of work 
which demands cleverness rather than great imagination or 
any other creative quality. The Princess Sophia, heiress to 
the throne of Rhodope in Albania, is a born gambler—a 
gambler built in the heroic mould, with a noble nerve and a 
fine abandonment to pure chance. The gradual transforma- 
tion from the high-spirited girl who demands of the man who 
is to marry her that he should ride as well as she and play 
cards in the same spirit, through the reigning Princess (who 
makes of Rhodope “ one vast roulette-table,” but who is able 
to crush with dignity and spirit a plot against her, laid by her 
husband and the Prime Minister) to the middle-aged woman 
who lives at Monte Carlo and somewhat resembles in language 
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and in appearance Prince Florizel of Bohemia, is described 
with undoubted ingenuity and occasional wit. The book is a 
four de force. It is unequal in construction and occasionally 
imitative, but the central figure is evidence of a maturer 
power than that which produced Dodo. We have not 
read a more readable or entertaining book of its kind since 
Mr. Wilt's Widow. The Princess Sophia is more pretentious and 
less purely farcical than Mr. Anthony Hope's book, but it 
is almost equally amusing. 

The Gentleman from Indiana is one of that class of senti- 
mental and humorous, or rather good humoured, novels which, 
written across the Atlantic, are just now pouring outin endless 
numbers. Imagine a combination of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's 
Concerning the de Willoughby Claim and Mr. R. W. Chambers’ 
The Cambric Mask, and you may form a good idea of the 
material out of which this novel is made up. The appearance 
of such novelsis a very healthy sign in American fiction. It 
comes from more than the literary influence of Bret Harte. It 
arises from a very real love of country and a desire to appre- 
ciate its ideas, and it bears witness to ideals of a humane and 
enlightened kind. Mr. Booth Tarkington (if it be Mr.) is to be 
congratulated on The Genileman from Indiana, He has an 
interesting story to tell. He describes an unpromising country 
till it becomes full of romantic attractiveness and pleasing from 
the associations which he makes the reader share with his 
hero. His style is bright and his matter full of good form, 
and his sentimentalism is of the honest kind that puts the 
reader in a good humour without making him ashamed of 
himself. 

Though The Adventures of Princess Sylvia is not without 
suggestion of The Family Herald, it has undoubtedly good 
qualities over and above those which rightly or wrongly one 
associates with that periodical. To begia with, the idea of the 
story is a good one. A Princess who hunts down under a 
disguised name an Emperor whom she is determined to marry, 
but whom she would have marry her for herself and not for 
political reasons is a good subject for romantic comedy. Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson, who, in this kind of work, has a very 
pleasant style, makes the most of it, and the result is an 
attractive little story, perhaps not the kind to be left about in 
the neighbourhood of young Princesses for fear of turning 
their heads, but admirably adapted for the reading of the 
middle classes. 

Princesses seem to be enjoying a certain vogue in con- 
temporary literature. It cannot always be said that their 
treatment is worthy of their rank. As a kind of international 
detective story The Accused Princess has some interest and 
ingenuity. Itis of the same kind as the author's Secrets of the 
Courts of Europe. It is the attempt to give verisimilitude to 
the description of the exalted personages with whom the 
author deals which produces such quaint passages as the 
following :— 

“In addressing a foreign Baron as ‘my lord,’ Mr. Hawes 
was committing a blunder very natural on the part of an 
uneducated man who had never previouslv had intercourse 
with the nobility of the Continent. Evidently the Zeeland 
Premier did not consider it worth while to correct the mistake, 
though he smiled regularly every time it was repeated.” 
Whether Mrs. Lovett Cameron's new book answers to the 

name of A Loyal Lover which appears on the cover, or to the 
more appropriate title of A Vain Sacrifice which appears 
inside, or not, we cannot say, but we admit to having found 
it an attractive piece of melodrama. A woman who marries 
a man she dislikes to save a silly sister from the disgrace of 
having compromising letters received before marriage shown 
to her husband is making a vain sacrifice even if, asin the 
case described by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, these letters do not 
exist. But it is just this exaggeration of character and motives 
that makes melodrama, and the story is quite stirring and 
exciting on melodramatic lines. Conversions, deaths and 
happy marriages come in most fortunately in the end and 
we shut the book with the agreeable convictioa that the old- 
fashioned sensational novel is not yet dead. 
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